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HE Better Speech Movement was introduced to Alabama in 
April, 1916. At once it was received most cordially 
throughout the state and had the ready service of all agencies. 
For these reasons the course of the movement has brought to 
light many unforeseen possibilities and methods upon which those 

who are only beginning the movement may build with profit. 
The committee in charge realized that first of all there should 
be established a public sentiment favorable to good habits of 
speech, a sentiment that would eradicate slovenliness. For this 
purpose it enlisted the interest of schools, newspapers, business 
and professional men, women’s clubs, etc. The campaign has out- 
stripped its purpose, for it has not merely gone far toward estab- 
lishing the sentiment desired, but it has laid a foundation for 
positive, active interest in training for conversational and public 
speaking. I might say in passing that among the schools, clubs, 
etc., there has been noted this distinct evolution of interest: (1) 
interest in eradicating errors in grammar; (2) in gaining distinct 
enunciation; (3) in studying words; (4) in securing pleasant 
and properly placed voices; (5) in developing power in speaking. 
The committee defined a three-fold end toward which it 
would work by agitation: correctness, distinct enunciation, pleas- 
ant and properly placed voices. The South is afflicted, as most 
sections are, with extreme carelessness in speech, grammatically 
speaking. It is the theory of some of us that much is due to 
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imitation of the negro, conscious and unconscious, and much is to 
be laid at the door of teaching composition as writing only, and 
to teaching composition for the all-important force of expression 
to the neglect of errors. The most pronounced weakness in the 
speech proper of the South is poor enunciation, due to mere habit, 
often to timidity. The voices are usually soft; yet there is a 
tendency among the young people to elevate their voices to the 
point of harshness—a distinct evidence of the need of training 
for voice placement and strength. With ends thus defined, the 
committee launched a vigorous campaign, using for its slogan, 
“Let everyone use the best speech of which he is capable.” 

Better Speech Week was established in the schools. It is in- 
dicative of the present interest in speech betterment that almost 
simultaneously and by coincidence, there were observed three 
Better Speech Weeks, each the first of its kind and similar 
to the others, these being in New Haven, Connecticut ; New York 
City; Montevallo, Alabama. Last year, in Montevallo, we added 
the parade feature, closing with a one-act speech play performed 
in the town square and followed by a talk by Mr. John M. Clapp, 
Secretary of the American Speech League. 

Several schools have mere programs of songs, recitations, 
talks; others have performances of the kind indicated by the 
titles “An Animated Grammar,” “Tried for the Murder of the 
King’s English,” “A Military Campaign for Speech Better- 
ment.’’ One school had a very lively contest from week to week 
among the classes for the elimination of specified errors. At the 
end of each week, the class in disgrace was branded with arm- 
bands which they were to wear for a certain time. 

Better Speech Week is conducted now in various ways 
according to local conditions. Throughout the time clever 
posters are displayed such as these: boys’ putting their shoulders 
to the wheel “ain’t,” the German proverb, “The ass sings badly 
because he pitches his voice too high.”” The following sugges- 
tions for posters, having a few from Alabama, which Miss 
Alberta Walker used this summer at the University of Virginia, 


are interesting: 
STOP! THINK! SPEAK! 
“MEND THY SPEECH A LITTLE 
LEST IT MAY MAR THY FORTUNE” 
SPEAK CORRECTLY, DISTINCTLY, PLEASANTLY 
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SWALLOWING G'S BAD FOR SPEECH HEALTH 
LET EVERYONE USE THE BEST SPEECH OF WHICH HE IS 
CAPABLE 
BEAUTY AND PURITY OF SPEECH 
WHAT WORD HAVE YOU ADDED TO YOUR VOCABULARY 
TODAY? 
BETTER SPEECH. BETTER JOBS. 
MAKE NO MISTAKES IN GRAMMAR TODAY! 
WATCH YOUR VOWELS! 
THIS IS BETTER SPEECH WEEK, WHAT WILL YOU DO FOR 
IT? 
GET THE DICTIONARY HABIT! 
HOW FAST CAN YOU SAY THIS ENUNCIATING EVERY CON- 
SONANT? 
Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts, 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 
HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE THESE WORDS? 
Allies, Abdomen, Exquisite, Ordeal, Visor, 
Architect, Mischievous, Address, Presentation. 
(The list of these may be changed each day.) 
BETTER SPEECH EVENTUALLY. WHY NOT NOW? 
DO NOT NEGLECT YOUR FINAL CONSONANTS! 
HOW MANY PLEASING VOICES DID YOU HEAR TODAY? 
HE WROTE LIKE AN ANGEL AND TALKED LIKE POOR POLL. 
WARNING! LOOK OUT FOR THE BAD SPEECH GERM! BE 
VACCINATED FOR BETTER SPEECH TODAY! 
THESE ARE THE HOURS THAT COUNT. MEND YOUR 
SPEECH 
WHAT! ANOTHER TIRED THROAT? RELAX! 
GET RICH NOW! HELP YOURSELF TO A RICH VOICE. 


Throughout the week and in some places throughout the year, 
each English class has a speech critic who reports regularly as 
to mistakes heard from her classmen in and out of class. Much 
of the English work during the week is devoted to matters of 
speech. A school in Uvalde, Texas, which used our plans, con- 
ducted a program in which a club woman spoke of the value of 
good speech in social life, and a business man spoke of the value 
of good speech in the business world. 

The parade is most elastic, of course, in possibility. The 
posters of the week are used and banners of various kinds are 
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added. Local popular groups, such as the Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls, may be used to advantage. In the Montevallo 
parade we had the Boy Scouts escorting Mr. Bad English in 
shackles with the banner, “Mr. Bad English Must Go.” One 
group we used, which might suggest the development of a very 
effective speech pageant, was a group of girls in costume to rep- 
resent the several countries furnishing the sources of our lan- 
guage. The Texas school which I mentioned above, used as one 
group the domestic science pupils in uniform with the banner, 
“We are making a perfect stew about Better Speech.””. Dramati- 
zation of mistakes and various phases of speech is a popular fea- 
ture of Speech Week. For instance, five girls represent by tags 
the letters of “going.”” The last letter is cast off and is ever beg- 
ging to be taken back among the other letters. At the University 
of Virginia, several pupils were made ill by swallowing their 
“g's” and were cured only by the services of the speech doctor. 
Incidentally we have found that this dramatization is an ex- 
cellent means for beginning creative dramatic writing. As an 
outcome of this interest we held in our school last year a very 
lively contest for writing one-act plays bearing directly and 
indirectly upon speech. 

In some instances, Better Speech Weck is looked upon as 
childish and altogether too undignified for serious purposes. True, 
in some cases it may prove trivial and foolish; yet it has gained 
results that “all the king’s horses” of training have not been able 
to produce. At Montevallo I had the following experience which 
speaks for itself. About four years ago at a home economics con- 
ference, some of our newly graduated students talked and made 
disgraceful blunders in speech that we had hammered upon in 
class. Last spring our sophomores who, since our curriculum has 
been raised, correspond in grade to the graduates mentioned 
above, prepared alone and conducted a public exercise. There 
was much talking and there was not one mistake in speech made. 

Now with all this agitation, we of the committee have tried to 
avoid primness in speech and to remember the wise caution in 
“Self-Cultivation in English”—that we rate expressiveness more 
highly than correctness. We of Montevallo were pleased last 
spring because poor English did not distress our pupils when a 
lecturer came who, according to Irvin Cobb, because she is a 


genius, needs no grammar. 
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As effective as Better Speech Week is, it should be the part 
of a large plan which cares for the speech situation throughout 
the year and works constructively toward big ends. Many 
schools have the Speech Council and the Speech Cabinet. The 
Council includes active members, those who promise to improve 
their own speech habits and to welcome every opportunity to 
speak in public, and associate members, those who make only the 
first pledge. The Cabinet is composed of the Council officers and 
representatives from the English classes, and it is responsible 
for plans to keep the speech movement in operation. 

The newspapers of the state have been most generous in their 
support of the movement, one paper having given us a whole 
page for the subject. Indeed there has been more of available 
space than the committee could find time to use. This codpera- 
tion is due, we think, to the interest of the Alabama daily papers 
in all that makes for betterment of conditions in the state, and 
to the timeliness of our agitation. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs and the state Farmers’ 
Association have both endorsed the movement and other such 
bodies are ready to act as soon as the committee can attend their 
meetings. The Women’s clubs have been actively codperative 
for carrying out the suggestions of the speech committee: 1, that 
they see that the home atmosphere is favorable to good speech ; 
2, that they have classes in spoken English established among all 
persons out of school, especially among those whose work calls 
for much speaking; 3, that they conduct simple surveys to find 
the status of speech in communities, these surveys to be used by 
the state committee as a basis for investigation and procedure. 
The clubs are using various methods. Some devote one meeting 
a month, others devote ten minutes of each program to speech. 
For this purpose the clubs use programs planned by the speech 
committee and such materials as the speech leaflets of Mr. Dale 
Carnagey of the New York Y. M.C. A. The Montgomery Fed- 
eration of Clubs has pledged itself to working out the speech 
problem among the business employees of the city. They find that 
the business people are interested not in speech-training itself, 
but in speech-training as a feature of courses in salesmanship. 
The shifting of employees makes the employers hesitant about 
doing much of this kind of work. The Montgomery women 
are considering the idea of advocating the city’s having a series 
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of lectures of the type desired by the merchants, and following 
them by offering very strong courses in speech in the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M.C. A. Finding capable teachers of speech is the prob- 
lem that we meet here as elsewhere. 

Now our speech committee realizes that agitation for speech 
betterment is only the beginning of the movement, that instruc- 
tion must follow in the wake of the interest aroused. Alabama is 
trying to prepare for meeting this demand. The committee is 
advocating the establishment in every large summer school in- 
tensely practical courses in speech for teachers. In advising those 
who study this subject out of the state, the committee is having 
the aid of the national speech leaders who recommend the better 
summer courses in the larger colleges and universities. In secur- 
ing capable teachers for instruction in Alabama, it is also looking 
to the national leaders. The English Association is about to issue 
a bulletin which, the committee hopes, will aid those who are in- 
terested in placing instruction in speech in the schools. 

It is easy to establish a sentiment for our purposes, we 
find ; it is not easy to secure teachers who are capable of giving 
courses of a practical character, of the non-“elocutionary” type. 
According to our experience, the time is ripe for a movement 
toward speech betterment. Its eventual success will depend to a 
great extent upon the readiness of the leading institutions to 
solve the problem of furnishing capable teachers of speech. 





























AN ADVENTURE IN PHILOSOPHY 


EVERETT LEE HUNT 


Huron College 


E are making discoveries! We didn’t know just what we 

were going to discover, or where it would be found. But 

we had made up our minds that something ought to be discovered ; 

and a new theory, like wrong or evil, is sure to be found if you 
really look for it. 

And our discoveries are coming in the fulness of time. Sure- 
ly it were lamentable if, when dynasties are being dethroned, 
when morality is being subjected to a revaluation, when form is 
being banished from music, painting, and poetry, when education 
is in chaos, when philosophy is repudiating not only the time- 
honored solutions of questions that have been with us always, 
but even the questions themselves—surely it were too much to 
expect that we should refrain from revolutions. Our self- 
respect demands them. Discoveries must come! And they come! 
Soon we shall have so many problems exclusively our own, and 
a terminology so adequate that, like the German professor quoted 
by Paulsen, “we can go so far that in a couple of sentences we 
can put ourselves where nobody can follow us.” And then we 
shall be safe. 

Randolph Bourne in an essay on Friendship says, “I do not 
spark automatically, but must have other minds to rub up against, 
and strike from them by friction the spark that will kindle my 
thoughts.” And we all remember Macaulay’s statement about 
the peg to hang his essay on. So I would not have this construed 
as an attack upon any discovery or discoverers. But I find my- 
self reflecting upon the writings of the contributors to THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. They stimulate me. And sparks, if they 
come at all, come by friction. If to the serious minded my re- 
flections seem flippant it is not because I do not regard the contri- 
butions as serious matters, but because I hold with Renan that 
“good humour is a philosophic state of mind; it seems to say to 
Nature that we take her no more seriously than she takes us. 
One should always speak of philosophy with a smile.” 





———— 
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When Quintilian attempted a theory and technique of ora- 
tory, not having had graduate work in psychology, he was com- 
pelled to base his system on Roman life and customs. Oratorical 
training was not so much a course of study as a way of living. 
And he doubtless labored under the impression that he was deal- 
ing with concepts that were fundamental. The medieval school- 
men, thinking logic to have several advantages over mere life, 
certainly thought they were deep down among the fundamentals 
when they propounded their logical formula. The exponents of 
the Delsarte method, with their triangles reminding one of Plato 
and the Pythagorean cults, were surely getting at the bottom of 
things. The legal mind that makes mutually exclusive definitions 
of conviction and persuasion is not aware that it is doing any- 
thing peculiar or abnormal. He is not “splitting hairs on the 
temples of truth’; he is making definitions that arise from the 
nature of things—assuming that things have a nature, which is 
dangerous. Wearied by all these artificial and superficial dis- 
tinctions, Miss Yost proclaims that the real fundamentals are to 
be found in the field of sociology, and that distinctions not arising 
from the social situation are antiquated in oratory. And now 
Professor Woolbert, from his psychological laboratory, an- 
nounces that “since mental processes can be described and ex- 
plained (I have yet to learn of anything ‘explained’ by science) 
only in terms of psychology, the solution of the difficulty is to be 
found in psychology alone.” So we move on to psychology in our 
search for fundamentals. 

I myself am not quite so sure where the “fundamentals” will 
finally be discovered. In fact I am inclined to think “there ain’t 
none.” But that answer never satisfies, for someone is always 
asking “what is it that ain’t?” And when we get to arguing 
over what the “fundamentals” are or where we can locate them, 
we have fallen among philosophers, and they spring up and choke 
us. Believing that fundamentals in anything lead us straight into 
philosophy, I venture to follow the elucidations from the soci- 
ologist and the psychologist with a plea for the philosopher. 
Were I an idealist with the fine scorn of science indulged in by 
the late Hugo Munsterberg I should meet the claims of the stu- 
dents in other fields with a vigorous pronouncement of the su- 
premacy of philosophy. But believing as John Dewey has said in 
“The Recovery of Philosophy” that “Philosophy will have to sur- 
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render all pretension to be peculiarly concerned with ultimate 
reality, with the real object,” I make no such claim. On the con- 
trary the suggestion that I should take from philosophy would 
be that any claim of any one branch of learning to be final or 
“fundamental” should be very carefully examined. Instead of 
offering a contribution from philosophy, then, I merely attempt 
a warning. 

I do not quarrel with Miss Yost or Professor Woolbert in 
their desire to do away with misleading distinctions. I hope they 
will bury many of them. But there is a habit of mind, as old as 
philosophy itself, which, when it sees the unreality of many sup- 
posed differences and distinctions, attempis to force everything 
into an all-embracing unity. It is this type of thinking that | find 
in Professor Woolbert’s statement of the problem of belief and 
action: “In what terms can you state the unity so that there will 
be no omissions?” What I fear is that this cannot be done. 
Professor Woolbert’s statement is much like the now largely 
abandoned attempt of philosophers to find some one generality 
of which everything in the universe is an example. Of course, if 
you are bent on synthesizing, you can put belief and action—or 
most anything else—together. You can go as far as Hegel and 
declare that you cannot get the whole truth until you have 
reconciled all contradictions in the Absolute. Or if you are fond 
of analysis and are as clever as the neo-realists at it, you can 
analyze anything until there is nothing left. You can 
even analyze motion into its component parts without affecting 
the movement. But all this might involve some delay in making 
clear to freshmen one’s position on the conviction and persuasion 
controversy. Professor Woolbert says the issue is: “Are belief 
and action two different entities, or are they one and the same 
thing?” I confess that I am as unable to locate the issue in any 
one place as Professor Woolbert is to find a real dividing line be- 
tween belief and action. If I were disposed to be argumentative 
I might accept his monism and then say that the dualism is not 
between belief and action, but between theory, or a theoretical 
attitude of mind, and Professor Woolbert’s “response.” Leslie 
Stephen, in “An Agnostic’s Apology” says, “The man has most 
faith, in the sense in which faith represents a real force, whose 
convictions are most favorable to energetic action, and is freest 
from the doubts which paralyze the will in the great moments of 
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life.””. Now if we take from this a definition of belief as ‘‘a con- 
viction favorable to action,” then Professor Woolbert’s destruc- 
tion of the distinction between belief and action is easy. You 
can go further with him and say that thinking is acting, though 
it may not be the “response” you as a speaker desire. But what 
shall we say of that thinking which is not believing, but is the- 
orizing? Even the man in the street knows that theorizing is 
inimical to action. But if theorizing is thinking, and theorizing 
destroys action, then we have again fallen into a dualism between 
thought and action. If this dualism exists in the audience, the 
speaker must overcome this before he can get his coveted “re- 
sponse.”’ But to harmonize the conflicting elements of doubt into 
“conviction favorable to action” is essentially a logical process; 
and the motivation of the belief after it is secured is surely a dif- 
ferent process. Thus I have accepted Professor Woolbert’s 
monism, but by shifting the issue to theory and belief I have dis- 
covered another dualism. Your monist might embarrass me by 
asking me to locate the boundaries between theory and belief, 
and thus cast a doubt on the validity of the distinction. But my 
point is, if you are after distinctions you can make them almost 
anywhere. Or if you are bent upon destroying them, you can 
analyze them away at any time. 

Thus by indulging two opposite habits of mind, the debate 
might be kept up ad nauseam or ad infinitum, according to one’s 
enthusiasm and endurance. With equal facility the psychologist 
finds reasons for synthesizing when he wants to destroy old dis- 
tinctions, and reasons for analyzing when he wants to make new 
ones of his own. The issue is not so much between the new and 
old distinctions as it is between the mental processes. And by psy- 
chological arguments I suppose either process might be proved 
right or wrong. For myself, I prefer to drop the notion that there 
is anything in the situation which compels me to do either. I 
have to confess with an eighteenth century writer that I use my 
logic to find reasons for what I want to do. Therefore I decline 
to take seriously the bonds either of the traditional terms or of 
revolutionary discoveries. They can be equally tyrannical. Ana- 
tole France in his “Revolt of the Angels” presents a well-worn 
truth cleverly when he pictures Satan, after overcoming God, as 
taking on all the characteristics of God. Using a term of 
William James’s I would accuse all who place emphasis on 
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terminology—a terminology hoary with age, or a terminology in 
the latest and most approved “terms of stimulus-response, object- 
subject, or environment attitude”—of “vicious intellectualism.” 

This demand for a restatement of rhetoric in terms of psy- 
chology reminds one of Aristotle’s observations on the similarity 
of grammar and philosophy. And yet even though a child, every 
time he diagrams a sentence, makes enough philosophical as- 
sumptions to keep wise men debating eternally, we do not try to 
state his grammar for him in terms of philosophy. This attempt 
to find “terms in which you can state the unity so there will be no 
omissions” is so typical of the monistic habit of mind that I can- 
not refrain from quoting William James again, this time from the 
Pluralistic Universe. 

“All philosophers have conceived of the whole world after the 
analogy of some particular feature of it which has particularly 
captivated their attention. Thus the theists take their cue from 
manufacture, the pantheists from growth. . . . . Some thinkers 
follow suggestions from human life, and treat the universe as if it 
were essentially a place in which ideals are realized. Others are 
struck more by its lower feature and for them brute necessities ex- 
press its character better. All follow one analogy or another; and 
all the analogies are with some one or other of the universe’s sub- 
divisions. Everyone is nevertheless prone to claim that his conclu- 
sions are the only logical ones and that they are necessities of univer- 
sal reason, they being all the while, at bottom. accidents more or less 
of personal vision which had far better be avowed as such.” 

Not only does the attempt to compel teachers of Public Speak- 
ing to borrow their terms from psychology seem to be an example 
of this “personal vision,” but the attempt to determine which par- 
ticular psychological terms shall be used seems to exaggerate the 
importance of terminology and to make again the mistake of 
assuming that certain ideas are inherently “fundamental.” Ina 
footnote on page 254 of the July QUARTERLY JOURNAL Professor 
Woolbert says that action as “response’’ seems to him a more 
“fundamental” word than Professor Winans’ key word of Atten- 
tion. Now I will admit that from Professor Woolbert’s point of 
view it may be a more general concept, but to honor it with the 
term more “fundamental” is to give it a fictitious value. Wheth- 
er or not it is more “fundamental” depends on who is using it 
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and for what purpose. Thus to refer to William James again, to 
me the “fundamental” thing about the paper on which I am writ- 
ing is that it will receive my ideas (if no one else will), while to 
another man its chemical properties might be “fundamental.” 

When you attempt to isolate and mark out certain concepts 
as in themselves “fundamental,” you are dealing with abstrac- 
tions. As John Dewey has somewhere said, whenever you ab- 
stract a principle from a situation, there will come a time when 
that situation and that principle are in conflict. The futility of 
the attempt to insist on “fundamental concepts” is further shown 
by the quickness with which any term acquires a strictly limited 
technical meaning unintelligible to one not familiar with the sub- 
ject matter. Thus to say that the late Josiah Royce was an ideal- 
ist and that President Wilson is an idealist is to make statements 
widely different in their significance. And it would add nothing 
to the knowledge of the much abused man in the street to say 
that the notion of idealism was fundamental in interpreting the 
two men. 

Whatever thinking is done clearly and definitely, if it bears 
labels and technical terms, will be borrowed and used blunder- 
ingly by lesser men. Which, of course, is but to repeat “the letter 
killeth!” Where is there so much misunderstanding as among 
the philosophers who spend their time making definitions? This 
is not to minimize the importance of exact thinking, but it is to 
emphasize the vanity of the hope in words, it is to emphasize the 
necessity of eschewing abstractions and of keeping to the con- 
crete and particular. As many possibilities for abuse lie in the 
word “response” as in “conviction.” Who has not suffered from 
“efficiency,” “service,” “uplift,” “community welfare,” in the 
mouths of bores? 

Any closed system is sure to meet this fate. It is easy to see 
the inadequacies of old systems and terminologies because we 
have transcended them in our own experience. And when we 
get a system that pretty completely expresses our own experience 
we imagine it complete. 

Again I repeat that these remarks are not attacks upon Miss 
Yost or Professor Woolbert. Their service is of incalculable 
value. But now that teachers of public speaking are awaking to 
the joy of scholarship or to the stern fact that they must become 
scholars, the science of speech, if such there be, will be formed 
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largely by analogies from other fields. In this process of building 
up a new content, I have only these suggestions to offer: 

(1) No one science can rightfully claim to be fundamental 
in shaping the concepts of public speaking. 

(2) No one formula can be discovered which will express 
the whole process. 

(3) Distinctions and definitions are by their very nature 
little more than half truths, and their inadequacies can never be 
remedied by a new terminology. 








CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS IN A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 
PAULINE B. CAMP 


Supervisor of Oral School for the Deaf, and of the Corrective Speech Work 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NPERIMENTAL studies within the past five years have 
established as a fact the theory that the majority of indi- 
viduals have balanced mental abilities for all school subjects ; and 
this fact is the basis for the formation of curriculums in public 
school systems. Because they possess this inherent correlation of 
mental capacities, the greater number of children can easily adjust 
themselves not only to the school curriculum, but also to the 
ordinary affairs of life; and for both social and economical rea- 
sons these are the children who have received first consideration 
from educational systems. Except where the variation from 
type has been great as in the case of the deaf, blind, feeble-mind- 
ed, epileptic, etc., but little, if any, attention has been given to 
those individuals who are illy adjusted to the program of school, 
and of life. 

But the problem of individual adjustment is now beginning 
to make its claim. Its greatest demand for recognition is prob- 
ably coming not from within the school system, but from with- 
out. It is a social, psychological, and medical problem and is be- 
ginning to be discussed from these three viewpoints. 

Doctor Bronner, in her book, “Psychological Abilities and 
Disabilities,” speaking of the failure of school systems to meet 
the needs of the children who deviate from the average, says, 
“Educational dissatisfaction is a very frequent beginning of what 
may develop into a long career of misdeeds. From our studies 
of delinquents, we believe that misunderstanding and neglect 
of children with particular abilities and disabilities leads to tru- 
ancy and thence to consequences the seriousness of which is 
too little appreciated.” 

It is good for our school systems to be thus criticised by a 
trained psychologist and social worker of Dr. Bronner’s experi- 


ence. 
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There are criticisms and reforms coming from within educa- 
tional circles, too. Many of our best educators now have for 
their ideal a school system so elastic as to meet the needs of all 
the children, not just the majority. I am very glad to be working 
with a Board of Education who possess this ideal. Grand Rapids 
is making an effort to understand and correct the special disabili- 
ties of all children in her schools. 

It is true, as Dr. Bronner reminds us, that many questions of 
particular abilities and disabilities cannot yet be solved, but psy- 
chologists, physicians, college professors and teachers trained for 
special work are all devoting time and study to the various phases 
of the problem; and we have the right to feel hopeful that these 
children who are “normal except for special defects,” or, “sub- 
normal in all but a special ability” will soon receive careful scien- 
tific diagnosis and training. 

The disability in particular which possibly interferes with in- 
dividual adjustment more than any other except the very marked 
defects referred to above is that of a speech defect. A child with 
a speech defect is not only held back in school because of his in- 
ability to express himself, but is also poorly adjusted to social 
and economic conditions when he is through with school. 

Dr. Wile, of the New York City Board of Education, in his 
article, ““The Economic Value of Speech Correction,” says, “The 
.-economic cost of speech defect is registered in the limitation of 
the occupations that are available for individuals wh» have speech 
delinquencies. The more pronounced the defect, the more limited 
the field of activity. Another economic gain to be secured 
through speech correction is the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents.” 

In discussing the subject further from the moral and also 
economical aspect, Dr. Wile says, “The importance of discourage- 
ment, anxiety, family distress, embarrassment, diffidence, and 
shyness upon the development of high moral character cannot be 
estimated. Wherefore among delinquents, speech defects are 
noted with greater frequency than a normal population. If 
speech correction can prevent children from moral degeneration, 
its economic usefulness is enhanced.” 

A few of the medical profession, too, are beginning to give 
serious consideration to the subject of speech defects. Dr. Hud- 
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son Makuen of Philadelphia has worked on this problem for 
several years; and the most valuable contribution we have, at 
least the most noteworthy one written by an American, is the 
book, “Stuttering and Lisping,” by Dr. Scripture, formerly of 
Columbia University. Dr. Blanton of the University of Wiscon- 
sin is also doing a very valuable work along this line. 

Dr. James Sonnett Green realizes the importance of speech 
correction and treats it in an article which he read before the 
New York meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, 1917. 
He gives fhe literary history of speech defects and discusses the 
pathological condition which accompanies this disability. He 
says, “Efficiency and ease seem to go together as characteristic 
of mental strength and economy. ‘Living at the tips of one’s 
nerves’ through an impediment of speech tends to develop vicious 
circles of nervous instability, resulting in an increase of criminals, 
prostitutes, and general failures.” He concludes with the ques- 
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tion: 

“May we not hope that through the codperation of educa- 
tion and medicine in the task of curing disorders of speech the 
new generation will go forth better equipped for the battle of 
life?” 

The prevalence of speech defects is not generally realized. 
Conradi gathered statistics in a number of cities, surveying in all 
about 87,400 children. “Of these, two and forty-six hundredths. 
had speech defects, and eighty-seven hundredths of one per cen; 
stuttered, and one and fifty-nine hundredths of one per cent had 
other speech defects.” Dr. Wallin of St. Louis examined 89,077 
children and found that 2.7% had well-marked speech defects. 
His statistics show 1.6% of lispers, 7% of stutterers, .4 of one per 
cent with some other form of speech defect. 

Dr. Blanton, of the University of Wisconsin, visited seven- 
teen of the Madison schools and surveyed 4,862 children. The 
following percentages were found: 
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Total number of speech defects ............ 5.69% 
EES eT ee ee ee 72% | 
Sr cuban tke th bein bekeneeowenns 3.27% | 
DE: pedi vnatedvedseusresoeecemes 1.71% 


Dr. Blanton makes this explanation: “The percentage of 
stutterers, .72, is practically the same as that found by Wallin, 
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7, but the percentage of lispers and miscellaneous defects is 
about three times as large. . . . This is due, I think, to the 
fact that the figures were gathered in the St. Louis survey by a 
questionnaire, and many of the cases of thick and indistinct 
speech and cases of lisping were not reported by the class teacher, 
not accustomed to reporting speech defects.” 

If we are going to handle this problem, it is of vital im- 
portance that we organize school instruction in the elementary 
grades for speech correction; for speech becomes habituated by 
the age of pubescence. After that age it is a difficult matter to 
correct a disability of speech. 

There are now two methods in practice for the formation of 
speech classes in the public schools in this country. One segre- 
gates the children with speech defects for all their school in- 
struction; the other segregates them for their lesson in speech 
only and they then return to their regular classes for instruction 
in other subjects. The latter, I think, is the better plan. It 
seems to me unwise to segregate children whose faculties are 
normal, or almost so, but who are suffering from any particular 
defect which makes them unusual. I feel that it is better to help 
them re-adjust themselves in a normal environment. Of course, 
where the defect is extreme it is sometimes necessary to segregate 
for at least a time, but this should be the exception, not the rule. 
We have found only one case of speech defect in Grand Rapids 
that we thought so extreme as to need the attention of a special 
teacher of speech for all of his instruction. 

Classes for the correction of speech defects were organized in 
the Grand Rapids schools last year. The mechanical arrange- 
ment was as follows: twelve classes were arranged for in five dif- 
ferent schools with a half hour a day for each class. The children 
were grouped according to age, kind of defect, etc., and a teacher 
with special training for the correction of speech was sent from 
school to school to give the instruction. 

Our plans for this year are practically the same as for last 
excepting that we have two more special teachers and will be able 
to reach a greater number of schools and give more time to indi- 
vidual cases, 

There are two different classes of speech defects. First, 
those due to organic causes; second, those which have a mental 
cause and which we call functional defects. 
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The chief organic defect is lisping. This is often caused by 
a mal-occlusion of the teeth. If there is a decided protrusion of 
the lower jaw, the lower teeth will come in front of the upper 
when the teeth are closed. With this condition of teeth we almost 
always have lisping or imperfect speech. ‘The same is also true if 
the upper teeth protrude too far in front of the lower. The 
service of an orthodontist is needed to correct this condition of the 
teeth, but the speech can be much improved without orthodontia. 

As a result of adenoids, many children have a high palatal 
archi which also causes lisping and imperfect speech. 

Cleft palate, thick and imperfectly developed tongue, diph- 
theritic paralysis of the soft palate are all organic causes of in- 
distinct and nasal speech which can be greatly benefited by a 
skilled speech teacher. Of course a cleft palate must be operated 
on before speech instruction can be of help. 

Under the head of functional speech disorders we have stut- 
tering, neurotic lisping, and hysterical aphasia. The most impor- 
tant of these is stuttering. There have been many interesting and 
unique theories advanced as to the cause of stuttering, and many 
fake schools established for its cure. Appelt, in regard to thera- 
peutics, claims that the occasional success of all these different 
schools is due to the part that auto-suggestion plays, and that 
the cure can only be temporary. 

Appelt’s own “cure” is due partly to auto-suggestion, but more 
directly to psycho-analysis and re-adjustment. He believes the 
cause to be a mental conflict and claims that by uncovering the 
complex, the speech impediment will disappear. 

This, too, is Scripture’s theory as to cause, and almost all of 
the speech specialists in this country follow him. But Gutzman 
and a few of the specialists abroad hold to the theory of a phy- 
sical cause. 

In our treatment of stuttering and other functional speech 
disorders, we follow Dr. Blanton’s outline. Attention is given 
first, to vocal re-education. Exercises are given for correct 
breathing. If the diaphragm and other muscles concerned in 
breathing can be made to act correctly and easily until this action 
becomes habituated, a strong resistance to emotional disturbance 
is formed. A certain amount of drill in corrective phonetics is 
also given. Second, we try to find the emotional cause, and, if 
possible, remove it; but if this cannot be done, we attempt to 
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change the individual's attitude towards it. As Dr. Blanton says, 
“Although the facts of life cannot be changed, the meaning of 
them may be; and with a change of meaning, the emotional reac- 
tion to them differs.” Our aim is to help the individual bring to 
light the conflict that is causing his disorder and better adjust 
himself to reality. Third, we give consideration to physical 
hygiene. It is necessary that the patient have proper food, the 
right sleeping arrangements, etc., and often necessary that he 
have medical attention. 
During the school year of 1916-17, we had under instruction 
107 children and obtained the following results: 
Normal Almost Normal Improved Totai 


Se 8 10 18 30 
Organic Lisping ...... 12 4 3 19 
Negligent Lisping ..... 2 5 29 
Neurotic Lisping ...... 3 4 5 12 
SE tevdtadeawne's 3 3 
Miscellaneous ......... 3 I 4 
| Baste ereeae 2 I 1 4 

55 25 27 107 


This year we will have under instruction of our special 
teachers, about 250 children, and in addition to this we hope to 
work for correction and prevention of speech defects in general 
by giving instruction in voice culture and corrective phonetics to 
all of the children of the primary grades. This work will be 
done by the grade teachers under the supervision of the speech 
department. It marks an era in the training for correct speech 
as it aims to set the habits of normal speech at a period in which 
the child is undergoing great stress. This work will follow the 
outline given by Dr. Blanton and adapted to the use of the pre- 
school kindergarten and primary grades by Margaret Gray 
Blanton and Miss Carrie Diebold. 








SOME NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING’ 


S. H. CLARK 
The University of Chicago 


IFTY per cent of public speaking is futile, and the other 

fifty per cent not nearly so effective as it might be, largely 
because speakers fail to keep in mind that public speaking is an 
art. Its purpose is to affect a given audience in a given way. 
When a sculptor carves, he has in mind to create a certain 
form which shall have a very definite meaning to the onlooker ; 
but it is the supreme fault of the great majority of public speakers 
that they are prone to ignore the effect to be produced upon the 
audience. When a salesman goes forth to sell, there is only one 
test of his efficiency: his sales. No excuse is accepted, that he 
did not have the time, or that people did not have the money, or 
he did not have the kind of goods that were wanted. He must 
sell the goods or lose his position. 

Now, a speaker is a salesman for an idea, and unless the 
people accept his idea, his speech is a failure. It may have cost 
him great effort, if may be full of erudition, it may have been 
splendidly delivered; but it was a failure if it did not get the 
results he wanted. 

I am taking it for granted that the average speaker under- 
stands something of unity, logic, variety, etc., in speech making, 
and am therefore confining myself to what are, I think, three 
aspects of public speaking which, if more carefully regarded than 
they are, would greatly improve a speaker’s efficiency. 


Tue ENpDs or PURPOSES 


First: a speaker must set before his mind clearly what he 
wants his speech to accomplish. 

He may desire merely to instruct, by which I mean to make 
clear a condition, an argument, a problem. True, he may desire 
to instruct the audience in order that later they shall do. But in 

* Delivered at Speakers’ Training Camp for Education in Patriotic Ser- 
vice and Conference of Organizations Engaged in Patriotic Education, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., July 4, 1917. 
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order to avoid confusion, I am insisting at this time on clearness 
of expression for its own sake. 

What is it to be clear? It is to make an audience see as I see, 
and to make them know that they see. This sounds very much 
like a platitude, but thousands of sentences, paragraphs, and 
sometimes whole addresses, fail in their effectiveness because they 
do not get into the auditor’s experience. Many speakers without 
the audience sense indulge themselves in long, long, long sen- 
tences, or involved sentences, or in diversions, or foreign phrases, 
or scientific and philosophic terms, with audiences totally unpre- 
pared to follow them. And the speaker wonders why his “effort”’ 
failed. 

Second: sometimes one’s end is more than clearness: it is to 
convince. Now the speaker’s task becomes more difficult, for he 
has to overcome ignorance, prejudice, lethargy. Speakers must 
never forget that belief cannot be compelled. We believe or we 
do not believe independently of our will power. We may will 
to believe all we please, but our logic must be satisfied, or we can- 
not believe, no matter how good our intentions are. The speaker 
must never forget, then, that there are obstacles to belief, and that 
these obstacles must be overcome before the auditor believes. It 
is not enough to say, “you all know that Germany has been plan- 
ning for many years to dominate the world”: you must prove it 
up to the hilt. Too many speakers indulge in broad general illus- 
trations, and wonder why they are unconvincing. It is not the 
fault of the auditors, but of the speaker. If I wish to prove the 
disloyalty of the German press of America, I must quote from 
this press, from a large number of papers printed in German in 
America, selected for their importance, and from all parts of the 
country. The audience know what disloyalty is in a certain 
realm, and when I have quoted at length, from many American 
papers printed in German all over the country, excerpts of a cer- 
tain kind, the audience with or against its own will, is convinced 
of disloyalty. 

Third: a speaker wants an audience to do something: to sub- 
scribe for a Liberty Bond, to donate something to the Red Cross 
Fund, to enlist in the regular army. Now, there is only one test 
of this speaker: does he sell the bonds, does he get the subscrip- 
tions, or does he get enlistments? A speaker may be clear and 
convincing, but unless he gets action from the audience, his 
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speech might as well not have been delivered. By way of paren- 
thesis I may say that a speaker cannot always hope for immediate 
action following his speech. He may be content to bring his 
audience to a point where they say, “We will think about your 
proposition,” or “we will talk to you about this again.” Well, 
for that particular day, that was the kind of action the speaker 
was trying to get. A volume might be written on appeals for 
action, and I have only a few minutes. But I should like to bring 
home to speakers that action may be obtained through appeals to 
the affections, cupidity, vanity, tastes, etc. My work for today is 
done when I have brought out the need of a careful study of the 
end to be attained, and that a speaker must and may find through 
the suggestions I have enumerated an avenue through which to 
make his appeal that action may follow. Most speakers stumble 
into their good things instead of gathering every possible bit of 
material that bears upon the subject of their discourse and then 
choosing what is most likely to help attain the end in view. 


THE AUDIENCE 


So much for the first neglected factor: the End in View. A 
second neglected factor is that of the audience. What is clear to 
one audience may be obscure to another. An argument that may 
make a powerful appeal to one man may be meaningless to 
another, and that which would beget action in one man may prove 
deterrent with another. If I had to put the whole doctrine into 
a few words, I should say that every word, every argument, 
every illustration, every anecdote, every appeal should be care- 
fully weighed in the light of the kind of audience, to whom it is 
to be presented. Will the audience see this? Will they be led to 
believe through this argument? Will they be led to do because 
of this statement or through this appeal? 

To one audience the fact that Abraham Lincoln set aside the 
habeas corpus act will have little or no meaning, while to another 
it might be proof beyond question that at times he acted as an 
autocrat. If a speaker believes it is necessary for an audience to 
know that Lincoln was an autocrat (the people love Lincoln, and 
feel that he could do no wrong, and that if he acted in an auto- 
cratic way, then, let us say for argument’s sake, certain acts of 
President Wilson termed autocratic become justifiable), then he 
must select from many of Lincoln’s autocratic acts that one or 
those which the audience will soonest recognize as autocratic. 
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An audience of enthusiastic followers will demand far less of 
a leader than will an audience with contrary opinions. A pre- 
judiced audience need a radically different speech from an 
audience favorably inclined and whether the audience are rich or 
poor, laborers or capitalists, men or women, all these are factors 
in public speaking of vital consequence znd yet all too often 
neglected. 

Time Limit 

Third and finally: the element of time receives all too little 
attention. Speakers forget that time spent in an unnecessary in- 
troduction must be taken off of the conclusion. Every unneces- 
sary word, every unnecessary reminiscence, every unnecessary 
diversion, is not alone bad in itself (in that it diverts attention, 
no matter how interesting, or funny, or dramatic it may be), but 
stands in the way of something better. For effective speaking is 
a continual search, an unending search, for the best word, the 
best argument, the best illustration, and the best motive that 
impels to action, If, then, one is limited in his time, he is driven 
to select, and it would mean the salvation of hundreds of casual 
speakers and thousands of ministers if they were absolutely 
limited to ten minutes for their speeches or sermons. Six hun- 
dred seconds, and not one second grace; about fourteen or fifteen 
hundred words! The world is full of great short speeches. I 
doubt very much whether any parable requires more than ten 
minutes to speak, and certainly they are good speeches, and con- 
vincing speeches. The world’s greatest lyrics seldom run over 
three or four minutes, and more than that, there are innumerable 
examples of short speeches which were effective. What more 
could Lincoln have said in his Gettysburg speech, considering his 
purpose, and his audience? Garfield’s famous speech, containing 
the words, “God reigns, and the Government still lives at Wash- 
ington” accomplished its purpose in a few sentences. The first 
part of Beecher’s well-known Manchester speech was a speech in 
itself, the purpose of which was to get a hearing for his longer 
speech, and he accomplished his end in thirty seconds. 

It is because we do not appreciate the value of words, to say 
nothing of time, that most of us talk on and on and on, 
content with anything short of absolute failure. The chief value 
to the public speaker in having his time limited is that he is com- 
pelled to study his audience carefully, to make up his mind defi- 
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nitely as to his purpose, and then to choose that material which 
is best calculated to help him attain his end. 


THe EXPERIENCE 


In the campaign in which we are engaged the stake is enor- 
mous. The speaking, therefore, is not to be entrusted to hands 
which, though ever so willing, are not expert. We want people 
who are modelers and sculptors, who can mold public opinion, 
who can present clearly and convincingly the great facts of these 
enormous times, and bring about a homogeneity of public opinion 
and public action. We must not only make clear and convince 
and get action from the audience we are addressing, but should 
never forget that these may in turn become propagandists in their 
homes, on the street, and in their places of business. 


Tue Liserty Loan 

We have just finished three speaking campaigns: The 
Liberty Bond, the Red Cross, and the “70,000 Enlistment” cam- 
paign. Let me discuss very briefly, in the light of these three 
campaigns, the principles I have been expounding. I was closely 
connected with the bureau that provided speakers for the moving 
picture theaters. The speakers were limited to four minutes and, 
be it said to their credit, they did remarkably effective work in 
those four minutes. After two or three days’ experience we 
learned that the obstacles in our way were largely those of ig- 
norance. The audience, therefore, had to be told what a bond 
was, how good a U. S. Government bond was, that it could be 
purchased on installments as low as a dollar a week, that it was 
hypothecable. We found all this enlightenment could be given 
in from sixty to ninety seconds. Then we had to get the audience 
to believe that the Government had actual need of the money; 
and then, induce them to buy. But after all, since we were ask- 
ing only for a loan, the task was not very difficult, and the results 
in the national wide campaign showed that the people, once un- 
derstanding the meaning of the Liberty Loan, were glad to invest 
in it. 

THE Rep Cross 

In the Red Cross campaign the problem was more difficult. 
There, too, we had to explain what the Red Cross movement 
meant; to explain the thousand and one services the Red Cross 
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performed for our allies and for our own boys. One very large 
obstacle in the way was the belief that the Government should ap- 
propriate the money. And we found that when we told the au- 
dience frankly that the Government might have appropriated the 
money, but that if it had the people would have been deprived of 
the glorious opportunity of patriotic service, the response was in- 
stantaneous and enthusiastic. I am sure, however, that if the 
general public had been better informed in detail of the pressing 
need for contributions, we should have raised $500,000,000 in- 
stead of $125,000,000. To my mind the slogan “Fight or Give”’ 
was futile, because the needs, the purposes of the Red Cross were 
not clear. We were asking for money, and people do not give up 
much of that unless deeply stirred. 


ENLISTMENT 


But the call for 70,000 volunteers will, unless I am mistaken, 
fall on deaf ears. Please remember, this is prophecy and the pro- 
phet may be put to shame. But I'll take a chance and give my 
reasons. Our press and our speakers are not convincing. A few 
weeks ago we were told that the volunteer system was faulty and 
we were convinced the selective draft was the only fair method of 
getting soldiers, so we voted enthusiastically for it. Now we 
ask for volunteers and are implying that those who don’t volun- 
teer are slackers. “Don’t wait until you are drafted,” we say, 
“Be a man,” etc. Again, we say that those who enlist will be 
considered part of the quota of the state in which they enlist. 
Note the unconvincingness of that. First we say that the volun- 
teer system is unfair, and then we ask that a man who has only 
one chance in six or eight or ten to be drafted shall volunteer and 
so release someone from service who would otherwise be called. 

Further, we have advanced no argument except “Pershing 
calls you” or “Your country needs you.” We are failing utterly 
to show the need of immediate voluntary enlistment. Those who 
have registered say, “The draft will begin shortly. I am ready 
and glad to serve if I am called; but I am not ready to take an- 
other man’s place.” And is he not right? Haven't we been 
educating him to this mental attitude? 

If this were France in August, 1914, or the North in 1861, 
the case would be different, because the danger of delay would be 
clear. We are not asking for a loan of money; not for a gift of 
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money but for a man’s life, and before he gives that he has a 
right to know all the whys, and the campaign, worthy as it is, so 
far as I have been able to study it, has utterly failed to supply 
those ‘‘whys.”’ 























ORAL EXPRESSION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS' 
Department of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 2 


X. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ORAL EXPRESSION 


I. Tre GENERAL PURPOSE 


HE general purpose of teaching oral expression in the 

schools is to make possible in the lives of the people an accur- 
ate, forceful, living speech which shall be adequate for ordinary 
intercourse and capable of expressing the thoughts and emotions 
of men and women in other relations of life. Recognizing the fact 
that the impulses to converse, to sing, to narrate, to picture, and 
to portray (mimic and dramatize) are racial traits of long stand- 
ing and that the ability to be effective and interesting in these 
forms of expression is of enduring social importance, it becomes 
the task of the teacher to provide incentive and occasion for the 
normal exercise of these impulses, and to free the channels of 
expression by establishing right habits of thought and by devel- 
oping the organs of speech. It is likewise natural for man to 
enjoy in others excellence and skill in speech and portrayal, while 
the cultivation of the auditory taste and the dramatic sense en- 
hances the enjoyment of these forms of art. Such enjoyment it 
is the privilege and function of the school to promote. 

The fulfillment of this aim involves (1) occasions impelling 
the pupil to the natural use of his powers of expression, (2) an 
effective point of view on the part of the teacher, (3) command 
by the pupil of the elements of effective expression, and (4) co- 
operation of all teachers in demanding the constant use of good 
oral expression. 

1. Occasions impelling the pupil to the natural use of his 
powers of expression constitute the key to success in teaching 
oral expression. The teacher should help the individual pupil to 
select topics in which he has genuine interest and upon which he 

*This is part 10 in full of the bulletin on “REORGANIZATION OF 
ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS,” which is a “Report by the 
National Joint Committee on English representing the commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education of the National Education Associa- 


tion and the National Council of Teachers of English,” Compiled by James 
Fleming Hosic, Chairman of the committee. 
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has or may secure reasonably accurate knowledge, and to organ- 
ize his knowledge so that he can present it in an interesting form. 
The teacher should also arrange the classroom and plan the class 
work so that the pupil will feel that his audience desires to hear 
what he has to say, and should teach the class to listen closely 
and to criticize sympathetically and discriminately. 

2. An effective point of view on the part of the teacher in- 
volves the recognition of writing and speaking as simply two 
forms of one mental act, and the breaking down of the barrier 
which, in method of instruction, has been raised between them. 
Likewise‘it involves the recognition of the fact that language is, 
in its origin, oral; that speech, in spite of the large use made of 
written language, is still the typical form of expression; and that, 
because of this, the appeal of language is primarily to the ear, not 
to the eye. Obviously, then, language instruction gains in effec- 
tiveness when based upon the grouping of sounds on the lips of 
the pupil instead of the writing of words on a page. It is equally 
apparent that literature takes on a fuller meaning when it can ap- 
peal to a cultivated auditory sense. As in the elementary school 
oral language work is the natural preliminary to written work 
from the necessity of learning to speak before learning to write, 
so in the high school constant oral practice should precede, or at 
least accompany, written exercises in order to preserve the essen- 
tial and vital forms of language. 

3. The command by the pupil of the elements of effective ex- 
pression involves the teaching of the principles underlying both 
written and oral expression. The pupil should be made to realize 
that all conversation is composition ; that, after all, writing is but 
the record of good talking, and that his habits of speech and of 
writing can each be made to reinforce each other. Instruction in 
oral expression then shares with instruction in written language 
responsibility for the vocabulary, for the correct application of 
the rules of grammar, for the correct use of words separately and 
in combination, and for the observance of the rhetorical rules for 
unity, coherence, emphasis, and general effectiveness. 

In addition, instruction in oral expression must include drill 
on the phonetic elements of language, the establishment of a com- 
petent voice, the mobilization of the organs of speech, and the 
attainment of the ready codrdination of mind and tongue. 
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4. The cooperation of all teachers in demanding the constant 
use of good oral expression is essential. To expect the English 
classroom alone to neutralize the bad habits of speech acquired in 
the home and on the street is unreasonable. In so far as teachers 
in all departments do not demand good expression from their 
pupils or fail in their own speech to use good English, the school 
harbors an influence that directly undermines the work of the 
English teacher. The practice of requiring topical recitations in 
all subjects that admit of that method, and complete answers to 
many questions in all subjects, furnishes natural and worthy exer- 
cises in speech, and at the same time reacts favorably upon the 
work in every classroom and constitutes a simple means of devel- 
oping the power of sustained effort in thinking. 


I]. Tue IMMEDIATE AIMS 

The immediate classroom aims of teaching oral expression 
may be summed up under the ability: (1) To answer questions 
intelligently and fully; (2) to converse agreeably; (3) to collect 
and organize material for oral discourse; (4) to present effec- 
tively in a natural environment material already organized; (5) 
to join courteously and pertinently in informal discussion; (6) 
to read aloud in such a way as to present the writer’s thought and 
spirit; and (7) for those who have, or hope to develop, qualities 
of leadership, the ability to address an audience, or to conduct 
a public meeting. 


Ill. THe Activities In ORAL EXPRESSION 


The activities that lead to the accomplishment of these aims 
may be broadly grouped under three heads—physical, intellectual, 
and emotional. These activities, however, connect at so many 
points and often blend so completely that no attempt will be made 
to articulate the exercises along these lines. 


MECHANICS OF ORAL EXPRESSION 


1. Breathing is a mechanical process which is best cared for 
in the classes by physical exercise. In schools where there are no 
gymnasium classes, a few minutes of deep breathing, with the 
windows open and the pupils standing erect with heads thrown 
well back, will contribute to the health of the pupils and to their 
preparation for good vocalization. 
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2. Vocalization—With the unscientific theories of voice 
production and voice development that have prevailed in the past, 
it has been practically impossible to secure helpful results from 
classroom work where lack of time permitted only unison prac- 
tice. The latest findings of science, however, throw new light 
upon the way the organs produce sound, and how they should be 
used to produce the best results. A few simple exercises in vocali- 
zation, continued through the grades, will help to produce full 
resonance and to overcome the unquestioned harshness of the 
American voice. 

3. Pusture and gesture.—Along with the exercises in breath- 
ing a simple system of calisthenics can be used that will induce 
grace and freedom of movement in bodily action. Exercises cal- 
culated to develop bodily response to thought and feeling, in read- 
ing, reciting, or speaking to an audience, should be accompanied 
by explanation of the interpretative meaning of simple pose and 
gesture. 

4. Phonetics —lInstruction in phonetics and diacritical 
marks should accompany the physical exercises of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh grades. Much practice should be given in 
pronouncing words singly and in combination, followed by 
sustained effort at clear and pleasing expression of thought. The 
exercises that most successfully combine these drills are: oral 
reading, declamation and recitation, and dramatics. 

Oral reading.—Oral reading is an exercise that can be prof- 
itably employed at all stages in elementary and high schools. 
Not only does it permit of the application of all the prin- 
ciples of expression and afford exercise for the voice and organs 
of articulation but it tends to impress upon the mind the meaning 
of words and the structure of sentences and paragraphs. Read- 
ing that aims to be audible, natural, and expressive, if practiced 
regularly through a series of years, will benefit all branches of 
English study. Especially in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
reading aloud should be given a large place. The choicest pas- 
sages from the masterpieces used for study and selections from 
great fiction, poetry, oratory, and drama make good material for 
these exercises. 

Recitation and declamation.—The practice of memorizing 
passages of good literature and giving them vocal interpretation 
in public, though much less in vogue than formerly, still has its 
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place when following thorough instruction and practice in reaa- 
ing aloud. All the advantages that accrue to English study from 
reading aloud follow likewise from practice of memorizing and 
repeating selections from the masterpieces. Such exercises, wise- 
ly conducted, besides providing practice in addressing public au- 
diences, give large meaning and interest to the study of great 
poetry. Care should be taken, however, to avoid encouraging 
an artificial and exaggerated delivery. 

Dramatics.—To turn the pupil's interest in the drama into a 
love for the beautiful in art and the best things in life is a pur- 
pose worthy of the schools. If this aim be achieved to any extent, 
it must come through guiding the pupils to an intelligent enjoy- 
ment of acted plays and such semidramatic entertainments as 
operas, pageants, festivals, moving pictures, etc., and through 
helping them to see, in both the acted and the printed play, what- 
ever makes it of enduring value. The teacher can do for the 
pupils what the drama league is trying to do for the public gener- 
ally. 

Along with the practice of acting for the broad cultural pur- 
pose of appreciation of the dramatic values, desired results may 
be obtained in the development of taste and facility in oral ex- 
pression. Some teachers employ the dramatic method in the study 
of Shakespeare by having the plays acted in whole or in part by 
the class, and in the study of dramatic poetry and prose fiction by 
dramatizing scenes and acting them. Such exercises afford ex- 
cellent practice in the arts of speech. 

The class play and the school play have come to occupy an 
important place among school activities. A large number of ex- 
cellent plays, both standard and academic, have been found 
worthy of being used in this connection. 

Conversation.—In the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 
groups of from five to ten pupils should be organized as conver- 
sation groups. The teachers should introduce familiar and digni- 
fied topics and insist on language that is clear and correct. 

Extemporaneous speech—Talks in which the thought has 
been carefully prepared and in which the thought as well as the 
language and form of address are given attention and criticism 
by the class should be arranged for, especially in the later years 
of the high-school course. Among the different projects that 
may be successfully employed for such exercises are: Reports 
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upon current topics, relation of personal experience, story telling, 
speeches of presiding officers, after-dinner speeches, and reports 
upon supplementary reading, etc. To make this work of the 
largest value the principles of arrangement should be insisted on 
throughout. 

Debate.—Instruction and practice in debating can be made of 
large value in teaching English. It gives occasion for intense 
mental effort in analysis and encourages effective expression as 
do few other exercises. Debates organized by class teams with 
uncommitted arguments, before the school or club and occasion- 
ally in public, if carefully supervised by competent teachers, are 
of value. Care should be taken to secure accurate information, 
clear thinking, natural expression, and a reasonable attitude to- 
ward opponents. The social value of this exercise, with its lessons 
of mutual dependence and helpfulness, is an important by-prod- 
uct. 

The formal address or oration was once used extensively as 
a rhetorical exercise and for the commencement program, but has 
given way to a considerable extent to the less formal speech. It 
is still useful, however, as a supplement to the other form, espe- 
cially when occasions can be utilized that will give a special sig- 
nificance to the utterance. National and state holidays, birthdays 
of poets and famous men, or other special occasions, afford suita- 
ble opportunities for such exercises. This form of exercise 
should come late in the course and should be carefully supervised 
to secure dignified treatment of worthy themes. 


IV. WorK BY GRADES 
GRADE VII 


ACTIVITIES : 

1. Vocalization in unison, in soft, even, resonant tones, beginning with a 
hum and developing the syllables beginning with m, n, 1, and ending 
with e, 0, a, viz.: 
mé-mé-mé, né-né-né, Jé-1é-lé, etc. 

Restrict pitch to three or four tones in the middle voice. 
Use simple songs to develop flexibility. 

2. Vowel practice in conjunction with vocalization to establish the correct 
quality for the vowel sounds. 

3. Articulation practice at frequent intervals, to secure completeness and 
distinct utterance. 

4. The speech defects of individuals should be carefully tabulated and 
the proper exercises prescribed. 
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5. Oral reading for the proper grouping of words, with instruction in 
management of voice in inflection and emphasis 


6. Memorizing appropriate selections in prose and verse 


7. Oral composition.—(a) Projecting the substance and organization of 
composition, talking it (b) Memorizing and reciting of written 
composition. (c) Speaking from a prepared outline. Subjects 
Narrative Reproduction of s‘ories told to pupils Variation 


method in retelling. The variation called for should bg in choice 
of words and the arrangement of words and plirases in sentences 
Stories from outline furnished by the teacher Stories outlined 
by pupils, then retold. Stories begun by teacher and completed 
by pupils 
ATTAIN MENT: 

Reading that can be distinctly understood by the class with books closed 

Oral composition with a fair degree of fluency and coherence. 

Notre.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization, and 
the drama, see the report on literature for this grade 


GRADE VIII 
\CTIVITIES : 

1. Vocalization, same as in seventh grade, extending the practice to all 
combinations of consonant and vowel sounds, and extending the 
range of pitch to one octave. 

2. Articulation, practice same as in seventh gerade 
. Speech defects studied as in the seventh grade 
Oral reading continued, with emphasis laid on smoothness and flow of 


bw 


sentences. 

5. Memorizsed selections recited before the class. These may be either 
prose or poetry. Attention should be given to avoiding a singing 
effect. 

6. Posture corrected to secure erectness and graceful pose. 

7. Oral composition, as in the seventh year. Stories told by teacher, based 
on models. Emphasis laid on variety of sentence length, form, and 
structure. 

ATTAINMENT: 

Reading to which the class listens with pleasure with books closed. 

Note.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization, and 
the drama, see the report on literature for this grade. 


GRADE IX 
ACTIVITIES : 


1. Vocalization, same as in eighth grade. 
2. Pronunciation of words containing commonly misused sounds, as— 
(a) oi sounds; e, g., oil, voice, etc. 
(b) aw sounds; e. g., saw, draw, etc. 
(c) ing endings. 
(d) other sounds misused in the locality. 
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3. Enunciation of words that are commonly slurred, as in “had to” and 
in “would have,” etc. 

4. Posture. Instruction and practice in poise and simple movements for 
expression. 

5. Memorized selections, prose or poetry, delivered before the scheol or 
class, stress on phrasing, emphasis, and some dramatic effectiveness. 

6. Oral composition. (a) Exposition on current events; clearness empha- 
sized. (b) Reproduction of (1) scenes from books read, (2) 
myths, Bible stories, fables, etc., emphasis laid on coherence. 

7. Oral reading. (a) Poetry, with proper phrasing and emphasis to avoid 
singing effect. (b) Prose, conversations with some dramatic effect. 


ATTAIN MENT: 
Intelligent interpretative reading and recital of simple prose and poetry 
Voice pleasing. Utterance distinct and reasonably accurate. 
The habit of answering in complete sentences in all recitations. 
Note.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization and the 
drama, see the report on literature for this grade. 


GRADE X 

ACTIVITIES : 

1. Correction of speech defects. Rapid utterance, incorrect movement of 
tongue, rigid lips, slight movement of lower jaw, etc. Exercises for 
private practice to overcome defects. 

Phonetics. A study of the vowel and consonant sounds of the English 
language, and practice in producing these sounds separately and in 
combination. Particular attention to pupils who lisp or have a 
foreign accent. 

3. Pronunciation. Instruction in syllabification and accent. Classification 
of common errors. Drill in difficult vowels and words commonly 
mispronounced. 

4. Training the ear. By calling attention to pleasant and unpleasant ef- 
fects in connection with work in phonetics, pronunciation, voice cul- 
ture, oral reading, and speaking. 

5. Cultivation of the voice. Continued exercises for resonance and range 
of voice. This can be carried on in connection with work in phonet- 
ics, reading, and oral composition. 

6. Oral reading. Relating utterance to thought through grouping, inflec- 
tion, pauses, and emphasis. Portions of the prose and poetry used 
in literature study of the class are available. 

7. Posture and action. Instruction and practice in posture and action in 
connection with delivery of selections and dramatization. 

8. Delivery of memorized selections. Practice in conveying an author's 
thought to an audience, securing and holding the attention of an 
audience. Attention should be given to rate of utterance, force, 
pitch, and quality of voice. 

9. Dramatization. Analysis of character, relation of one character to an- 
other, interpretation of character, stage business, dramatization of 
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scenes from Silas Marner, Browning's poems, Shakespeare’s plays, 
or other literature that is studied by the class. 

10. Oral composition. Well-pronounced sentences should be required for 
all oral recitations. Class conversations, stories, experiences, re- 
ports, extemporaneous speeches, on subjects drawn from the litera- 
ture study correlated studies, school affairs, current events. Empha- 
sis should be laid upon complete paragraphs and a coherent arrange- 
ment. 

ATTAIN MENT: 

The ability to talk coherently in conversation, recitation, and speech. 

The ability to render simple selections distinctly, interestingly, and with 
simple, natural interpretative action. 

Notre.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization, and 
the drama, see the report on literature for this grade. 


GRADE XI 
ACTIVITIES : 

1. Exercises in phonetics, pronunciation, correction of speech defects, 
cultivation of voice, and ear training to be continued from the tenth 
grade. 

2. Oral reading and delivery of memorized selections. Selections to be 
studied for the appropriate interpretation of the various literary 
types; the lyric, the dramatic monologue, the essay, etc. The litera- 
ture studied in this grade will be found available for exercises. 

3. Physical response or action. Instruction in appropriate bodily response 
to thought, gesture. Kinds of gestures, their use and abuse. Exer- 
cises for spontaneous response. 

4. Dramatization. The simple dramatization of scenes from the literature 
studied in this grade. The study of Shakespearean dramas and the 
presentation of important scenes by the members of the class. The 
study of the contemporary drama, with discussions. The presenta- 
tion by a selected cast of classical and popular dramas. 

s. Oral composition. Extemporaneous speaking on topics assigned in ad- 
vance and impromptu speaking on questions of school and local in- 
terest. Instruction in speech organization. Debate. Instruction as 
to (a) Statement of question. (6) Definition of terms. (c) 
Distinction between assertion and proof. (d) The nature of evi- 
dence, debating between members of the class, divided into teams, 
on questions of local interest and simple questions of state or 
national interest. 

6. Public speaking. While the class will furnish the audience for much 
of the speaking practice, public occasions should be arranged for, 
where those preparing themselves for work that calls for public 
speech will have opportunity, after careful preparation, of speak- 
ing in public. 

7. Vocabulary. Emphasis should be laid upon the importance of extending 
the vocabulary by looking up words not well understood, by keeping 
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a notebock for desirable words, and by the study of synonyms, 
antonyms, and idioms. 


\TTAIN MENT: 

The ability to interpret simple specimens of the different literary types 
For those planning to become public speakers, the ability to address 
effectively a class, club, or other group, on simple topics. 

Note.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization, and 
the drama, see the report on literature for this grade. 


GRADE XII 
\CTIVITIFS 

1. Exercises in phonetics, pronunciation, correction of speech defects, 
voice and ear training should be continued for pupils who have 
special need of it. 

2. Physical response to thought and feeling studied in’ professional 
speakers and actors. lHlabits of gesture and facial expression that 
are in force. Thought should be developed 

3. Oral reading and delivering memorized selections Aside from the 
literature prescribed for this grade, the great orations and poems 
furnish mater.al for interpretation. 

4. Dramatization.—The reading and discussion of some of the best of the 
contemporary dramas, With a view to presentation Of one or morte ¢ t 
these by a selected cast. 

5. Oral composition—Debating continued, as in the eleventh grade, with 
the emphasis upon a logical development of the thouzht, the presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence, and interesting delivery. Planning 
speeches for particular occasions, ¢. g., social occasions, introduction 
of speakers, after-dinner talks, gift presentations; business occa- 
sions, explaining a business proposition, soliciting cooperation, a 
lawyer's plea, etc. 

6. Orations.—The memorizing and delivery of carefully prepared composi- 
tions on important themes from political or industrial life, or from 
literature. Instruction in choosing subjects and illustrations with- 
in the experience of the audience. Consideration of the elements 
of interest and how to avoid digression and tediousness. Relation 
between speaker and audience. 

7. Vocabulary.—Continued emphasis upon the necessity of acquiring an 
ample vocabulary. 

8. Parliamentary practice —Instruction and practice in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. 

ATTAIN MENT: 

The ability to address an audience effectively and to make a graceful 
speech for school occasions. 

The ability to preside satisfactorily at meetings of a class or club. 

Note.—For materials for reading aloud, classics for dramatization, and 
the drama, see the report on literature for this grade. 
































PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 


BROMLEY SMITH 
Bucknell University 


gon knowledge of the laws of assemblies possessed by the 
average college man rarely includes more than the making ot 
a simple main motion, placing business in the hands of a com- 
mittce, and moving for adjournment. This ignorance exists in 
spite of the fact that large numbers of the students have been 


members of socictics during their preparatory school days—of 


societies that placed upon their programs frequently so-called 
il 
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mentary drills. 

As these drills are generally without system, there is no 
use finding th the college student who displavs a very 
rudimentary knowledge of parliamentary law. lrequently the 
drills are “rough-house” affairs: foolish motions are made, 1m- 
possible combinations are devised on the spur of the moment, 
arbitrary rulings are given by the fellow in the chair, appeals are 
made which are decided with litthe or no comprehension of their 
legality and with no respect for the precedents established. In 
such programs few know what decisions are correct except the 
Censor who is probably equipped with a book of rules. When the 
hilarious half hour is over, the boys leave the gathering almost as 
ignorant of proper procedure as when they entered. 

The students in these preparatory schools ought not be cen- 
sured for their ignorance, for there is seldom anyone who can 
properly guide their exercises. The teachers who might attend 
the meetings can be of little assistance because they were brought 
up under the same system as the boys. Should an inquiring stu- 
dent look for help in books and magazines, he will find little that 
will assist him in the conduct of a meeting. A few small manuals 
have appeared which are valuable, although the average book of 


rules is a Chinese puzzle to the beginner. Indeed a student of par- 
liamentary law from a book will know about as much concerning 
the conduct of a mecting as a would-be swimmer after reading an 
illustrated article on the art of swimming. Added to this diffi- 
culty is the curious fact that the present educational system pro- 
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vides no teachers empowered to guide the youth systematically 
through the subject. In fact there are instructors who deprecate 
the study of parliamentary law, claiming that common sense and 
tact are all that is needed to transact the ordinary business of life. 
Accordingly, as the courses are now arranged, what the students 
get, they glean for themselves in haphazard fashion. When con- 
fronted by a real parliamentary difficulty, they solve it in the 
short way by moving to adjourn. 

These comments upon the conditions that exist in preparatory 
schools lead naturally to an inquiry concerning the conditions 
that exist in a large number of colleges. Are they any better? 
Here likewise the students are introduced to literary societies up- 
on whose programs the usual hotch-potch drills are scheduled. 
The members take great delight in grilling some unfortunate 
chairman, depending for guidance in their proceeding, not upon 
him, but upon some parliamentary “shark” who has secured a 
copy of. Roberts or Cushing and managed to digest it. The 
students are necessarily thrown back upon their own resources, 
for no course in the subject is provided, so fir at least as the 
catalogues furnish evidence. A search through the catalogues of 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, and a host of other col- 
leges will reveal nothing pertaining to Parliamentary Law. In 
the courses offered, mention is made of Civics wherein the stu- 
dents are taught their relation to the state; but no attention is 
paid to the laws which are employed in councils, in legislatures, 
or in Congress. The colleges advertise courses in Argumentation 
wherein the students are supposed to set forth reasons and con- 
clusions with a hint at persuasion. In connection with neither of 
these lines is parliamentary procedure mentioned. Even in the 
regular courses in Public Speaking, not a word shows that the 
laws of assemblies receive any attention. 

Dropping the college catalogues as sources of information, it 
may be interesting to take a general survey of the literature de- 
voted to Public Speaking. There are some very excellent books 
on the market and some poor ones. Until recently not one of 
these paid any attention to Parliamentary Law. Hardly any men- 
tion is made of the subject in contemporary periodicals. Even 
our own publication, THe QuarRTERLy, has never touched the 
usages of public gatherings. Does all of this mean that teachers 
of Public Speaking give no heed to Parliamentary Law? Prob- 
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ably many are teaching the subject incidentally without men- 
tioning it in their college publications. 

With such conditions prevailing in our schools and colleges 
and with such a dearth of material from which to draw inspira- 
tion, a writer may with diffidence approach the relation of Par- 
liamentary Law to Public Speaking courses. 

The plea about to be made, however, is that somewhere in our 
courses room be made for a little instruction in parliamentary 
usages. 

The first query ‘hat ought to be answered is the practical one: 
Is the subject useful? That very word useful is the touchstone 
which should admit the subject to our courses in this utilitarian 
age. For the same reason that a student of Engineering learns 
the use of tools, the student of Public Speaking should learn the 
use of Parliamentary Law. The law is one of the tools which 
he will use in the great practical world. There he will find men 
organized for the accomplishment of their ends. He will find 
“the butcher, the baker, the candle-stick maker” united into socie- 
ties by a common interest. He will hear of the Green Bag As- 
sociation, of the Sawbones Club, of the Sewing Bee, and of the 
Button-hole Makers’ Union. He will become aware of art socie- 
ties, trade unions of all kinds, granges, lodges, suffrage organi- 
zations, patriotic coteries, civic clubs, and clubs political, social, 
and religious. Every day he will read of conventions, synods, 
assemblies, parliaments, and congresses—of people gathered for 
profit or pleasure. All of these, from the Boy Scouts to the Con- 
gress of the United States, he will note are governed funda- 
mentally by the same laws and customs. A knowledge, then, of 
a subject used by all men in their organizations must surely be 
useful; hence it should be placed definitely in a course in Public 
Speaking. 

It is rather curious that a subject so commonly used has not 
appeared in the curriculum. Certainly those of us who have tried 
to introduce some instruction have been amazed at the ignorance 
of our pupils. We seldom find young men who comprehend 
parliamentary usages and never any young women. In spite of 
this lack of knowledge these young people are able to transact the 
ordinary business of their class meetings, clubs, fraternities, and 
other associations. They do this in the easiest way, following 
the line of least resistance. By good-humored courtesy, or by 
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obstinate adherence, a point may be carried. Whenever a real 
difficulty arises an appeal is made to the president of the college 
or to some other member of the faculty. Wath such a condition 
confronting the teacher of Public Speakiny there ought to be no 
serious objection to a moderate amount of instruction in the col- 
lege classes. Our plain duty is to enlighten the young men and 
women who come to our classrooms; to fit them for the arena of 
life. By so doing we shall render them a service of great value. 
They will not vield with the same degree of trepitude to the feel- 
ings of the average person who is conironted with the duties of a 
chairman. Their knowledge, supplemented by class practice, will 
enable them to hold the reins with dignity and fairness. Their 
position in future communities, their reputation in assemblies will 
be enhanced because we have given them knowledge and the 
power that goes with knowledge. 

While we are imparting the rudiments of the law it might 
he well to keep in mind that parliamentary usages are closely con- 
nected with the lime that we teach. Part of our business is to 
prepare people for participation in public affairs. If we are per- 
mitted to help students to compose addresses, to organize material 
for debates, to deliver prepared productions—alwavs with an eye 

»some future public oceasion—why should we not help them to 

irn the laws that govern public bodies and to use them with 
facility? By doing so we add one more point of contact with the 
outer world. 

Granting that Parliamentary Law is more or less connected 
with Public Speaking, why not use it as a device for imparting in- 
struction and for drawing forth expression from students? To 
do this all that is necessary is to connect speeches with motions. 
Given a day, for instance, when a town council is supposed to 
meet. Let each student prepare to make a motion and to sup- 
port it by a brief argument. Such an exercise will bring to the 
surface a surprising crop of subjects with accompanying ideas. 
Che streets, lights, trees, public buildings, parks, water supply, 
trolley lines, sanitation, pavements, graft, and many other muni- 
cipal affairs will be discussed. Occasionally an ordinance may be 
projected. Due notice having been given a debate may be pre- 
cipitated over a franchise to some greedy service company. 
Given another dav when the school board meets, a grist of educa- 
tional topics will be ready for the hopper. Salaries, supplies, 
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teachers, taxes, buildings, improvements, courses, playgrounds, 
and other phases with which the student comes in daily contact 
will be freely discussed. At other times boards of trade may 
assemble ; civic clubs, legislatures, lodges, labor unions, granges, 
and numerous other bodies at discretion. The meeting of these 
imaginary organizations and the transaction of imaginary busi- 
ness in proper form will help to stimulate interest in Public Speak- 
ing. . 
After a preliminary round of addresses a few minutes may 
then be devoted to parliamentary drill connected directly with 
one of the subjects that has been presented. With a student in 
the chair, let the various subsidiary, incidental, and_ privileged 
motions be made. Here is the time for the formal instruction in 
Parliamentary Law, the time to show by diagram or other means 
the relative importance of motions. It is not desirable to toss 
whole blocks of motions before a class. By adding a motion oF 
two at each meeting in progressive order a systematic course in 
the laws may be given that will be understood and appreciated 
by every member of the class. The fecling of bewilderment 
which is always present at the beginning of a course in the law 
will gradually disappear as the students unravel the entanglements 
that heretofore had puzzled them. Thev will take delight in de 
veloping difficulties and trying to “stick” the Chair. Points ot 
order will be made with reasons to back them. Chairmen will 
make rulings and support them by law instead of by arbitrary 
methods. The students will thus come to see that Parliamentary 
Law is not the dismal, intangible subject they had conceived it 
to be, but a practical affair, the result of vears of experience, 
giving equality of opportunity to all. The teacher will have the 
pleasure of imparting instruction to classes growing in know! 
edge of parliamentary forms and also attaiming ability to speal 
In recognition of the usefulness of the laws of public gather 
ings, of the need for definite instruction in such laws, and of the 
fact that they be successfully used as a device for stimulating an 
interest in Public Speaking, the Eastern Conterence at its meeting 
in New Haven formally recommended “that teachers of Public 
Speaking in colleges should give instruction in Parliamentary 
Law in connection with some one of their courses.” 











SPEECH TRAINING FOR BUSINESS MEN 


EDWIN PULS 
Omaha Y. M. C. A. School 


T ) discuss the question of speech training for business men 
intelligently, | must call attention to a few unique and dis- 
tinctive features of the work. In the first place, the subject must 
be presented from the viewpoint of utility, of practical effective- 
ness and not mere theory. In the second place the body of prin- 
ciples must be small and not too involved. When I begin my 
classes, 1 adopt a slogan used by the modern doctor, “I’m depend- 
ing upon you to do your part.” And “your part” as I present it 
is simply this: to build up a body of principles into an attitude of 
mind, operative during actual speech. 

In the early stages of my work among business men, I was 
unfortunate enough to talk about intermittent stress, orotund 
quality, and all the other frightful names in a professional elocu- 
tionist’s terminology. Business men are always polite and they 
dropped out of my classes with very evident regret. Fortunate- 
ly, as I sat in my studio student-less I placed the blame on the 
right party—myself. So I studied these same men who had so 
politely dropped out of my classes, with the result that my teach- 
ing method received a thorough overhauling. There is an over- 
whelming wave of interest in personal efficiency sweeping the 
country and in this work the public speaking teachers should as- 
sume their rightful leadership. 

The basic viewpoint that I always try to build up is this. 
Speech training calls for no strange impractical cast of mind, but 
simply for an extension and enlargement of every-day thought 
and emotional processes—with an immediate applicability. It 
calls for the ability to throw oneself into states of creative excite- 
ment, of personal expansiveness. And the sole problem of speech 
training is to inhibit speech disintegrating impulses by the substi- 
tution of speech impelling impulses. The relation of these im- 
pulses to the motor impulses of business and professional life is 
then pointed out and a chain of interest is forged. Last year my 
classes increased in size and continued eight weeks over the regu- 
lar term at their own initiative. I do not pretend to be able 
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to add anything to the knowledge of speech training possessed by 
academic teachers of public speaking. The purpose of this article 
is merely to convey in some measure my method of presenting 
principles. 

The public speaker needs to be a thinker in a big, continuous 
way. And the ever present purpose in training is to build up a 
steadily growing recognition of the part played by ideas in speech. 
I believe that all speech development depends upon the improve- 
ment of the associational faculty. The greater part of our exer- 
cises therefore deal with the discovery of relationships existing 
between ideas. Each pupil daily builds up a theme of current 
interest, by testing out his ideas with a list of carefully chosen 
words. Each word chosen for its thought provocative value 
points the mind along a definite theme developing path. In this 
way we bring about a developed receptivity, a mind sensitized to 
the presence of ideas and a vigorous tendency toward emotional 
reaction. And at every opportune moment I endeavor to impress 
them with the relation of this development to their every-day 
business and professional life. 

In this work of extending the environment of an idea, the men 
grasp the principles of public speaking with all of the freshness 
of original discovery. They come to a sudden realization of the 
necessity of individualizing ideas, of sensing the central idea and 
of creating a vivid imagery. My whole aim is to make men 
feel certain needs and then help them discover the principles that 
will meet these needs. To reiterate these principles, and at the 
same time avoid their becoming mere trite truisms is the crux of 
the teaching profession. I have discovered that each statement of 
a principle must convey some vague promise of personal power. 
I might add that this form of presentation grew out of a whole- 
hearted interest in the welfare of my students. The physician 
must be shown the value of a developed power of attention, the 
business man must be shown the value of a moment of creative 
silence. So it was something more than mere charlatanry that 
prompted me to use wherever possible an inspiring form of pre- 
sentation. The greatest need of a teacher of public speaking fac- 
ing a class of matured men is an adequate talking knowledge of 
his subject. The following list of “forms of presentation” used 
in actual class work is not intended to have continuity or logical 
form of arrangement. It is intended to suggest if possible a few 
happy additions to our common professional terminology. 
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PrincipLe I. Each idea must be individualized and built up by 
extending the environment. 


Our problem is to build up a general idea on a subject into a 
speech-compelling idea. Therefore each idea must be made to 
assume tremendous proportions quickly so that it will make an 
imperative demand tipon attention and dominate delivery. 

A Few RKestAtEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLE 

The clusiveness of ideas is due to the fact that their environment has not 

been built up. 

ather such a wealth of associated ideas about a central idea as to 
necess.tate vocal utterance 

e bane of much speaking is the delivery of incipient, partially realized 
ideas 

\ flagging idea can be instantly revitalized by extending its range of 
associations, 

|. is only the dynamic growing idea that a public speaker can work with. 

Environmental ideas are timid, unwilling to be coerced, but ready to rush 
in When responsive conditions have been established. 

rhe function of these “surburban” ideas out in the borberland of con- 
sci re is to put meaning into the theme-develoving ideas. 

\ well built up idea furnishes the mind with an inexhaustible driving 
pow. if 

Che survival of an idea in its battle with countless irrelevant ideas, 
depends upon the attractiveness of its presentation. 

The concordance of the next idea in the theme developing chain is assured 


by building up each individual thought unit. 


Principce Il. A logical sequence of theme-developing ideas 
must be maintained. 


A Few RrstaTEMENTS OF THE PRINCIPLE 

When we accredit a writer or speaker with unusual finesse we pay com- 
pliment to his skill in choosing from among the cluster of associated ideas, 
the ore best fitted to the development of the theme. 

We must build up a hearty reaction of the speaker’s mind to those sudden 
unexpected thought connections constantly springing to birth. 

\ speaker must develop a value-sensing discretion so that there may 
be no irresolution or hesitancy in choosing that next idea. 

To blazon a logical theme path through the countless hordes of ideas— 
each with its distinctive pull. 

Sel {-confidence is built up as soon as we are able to sense ideas as integral 
parts of a definite chain. 

The instability of our thought stream or chain is usually due to the fact 
that the links have not been securely welded together. 

Fach new connection furnishes a fresh impetus to the driving power 
of an idea. 
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Nothing puts the blight on an idea as quickly as isolation. 

The final test of an idea is—does it help or hinder the unfolding of the 
theme. 

It takes a definite and appreciable length of time for the propagation of 
nerve energy known as the assoc.ation of ideas, and this necessitates a time 
interval. 

PRINCIPLE IIL. A vigorous emotional reaction to cach idea must 
be awakened. 
\ Few RestaAteMeNTS OF THE PRINCIPLE 

Voice has charm when its nature partakes directly of the emotional re- 
action to an idea. 

Speakers 
force has died out 


are tame when the original motivating, actuating, emotional 


Withered ideas are incapable of generating enough emotional eneigy to 


mold the voice. 

You must not expect to can your emotion in a thermos bottle and bring 
it to the platform. 

rhe conditions necessary to a soul-stirrinz, mind-moiding specch at nt 
practically to a state of exaltat ot 

We must aim to avoid any emotional neutraliiy, we can at least develop 
an cmotion of interest. 

It is said of early biblical writers that they longed, aspired, and felt be 
fore they saw clearly and uttered 

The richest legacy that an idea can leave the mind is a tendency toward 
emotional reaction. 

The impulse to speak comes to us in moments of emotional expansion 

Emotion is a feeling adjustment to the value cf the thought. 

The prime purpose of every teacher of public speaking is of 
course to determine the defects in the thought and emotional 
mechanisms that cause modulational defects and to set forth the 
constructive adjustments necessary to either eliminate or mini- 
mize their occurrence. The fundamental characteristic of speech 
must ever be a dynamic personal adjustment to an idea. Thought 
must be released in such freedom and fullness as to submerge all 
consciousness of self. I have come into touch with men working 
out their visions into reality. I have come into touch with men 
of awakened ambition struggling against the debris of wasted 
years. The sudden discovery of the possibility of developing 
creative thought power holds them. I have found out that this 
power of developing ideas during delivery can best be built up by 
making a few principles actually operative. Principles must be 
developed into attitudes of mind and this in turn can best be 


brought about by constant repetition. 











JUDGING DEBATES 


HUGH NEAL WELLS 
University of Southern California 


I earnest teachers of argumentation and debate were con- 

vinced that debating contests were primarily a game, the sub- 
ject of this article would be of small interest. It is true that 
debating contests necessarily partake of the quality of a sport; 
but if there be no higher purpose than the winning of decisions, 
then many of us have devoted our lives to a vain endeavor. The 
testimony of those who have participated in debate is almost 
unanimously to the effect that debating contests have added in- 
calculably to their mental equipment. In other words, debating 
is the highest form of educational training. 

Debate is a contest in oral argumentation; it is a special use 
of the art of argumentation. 

Argumentation is the art of communicating co-related ideas 
to others in such manner as to convince and persuade. 

The great value of debate in education lies in its co-relating 
function. It gives the student opportunity to use the abstract 
ideas which he has acquired in other branches of study in the 
attainment of concrete purposes and objects. It teaches him to 
use his mental tools. 

Since debate is something more than a mere game, it is highly 
important that sound principles be laid down, upon which de- 
cisions shall be rendered. The student should not be discouraged 
by a decision which is obviously erroneous. 

I have been very much interested in the discussion between 
Professor William Hawley Davis, of Bowdoin College, and Pro- 
fessor J. M. O'Neill, of the University of Wisconsin, in THE 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PuBLic SPEAKING. I disclaim all pre- 
tense of ability to contend with these formidable experts, and I 
refer to their articles because they have so ably presented the op- 
posing contentions respecting the purposes of debate contest. 
While I find myself more strongly inclined to accept the general 
principles set forth by Professor Davis, I am unable to agree 
wholly with either of the disputants. Conceding Professor Davis’ 
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every contention, it would seem to be ineluctable that judges of 
experience are more eminently qualified to determine which team 
has presented the better case or argument. 

It is said that decisions should be rendered upon the “skill” 
displayed in debating. This statement needs definition: What 
is skill in debating? Indeed, what is debating? An awkward 
rail-splitting Lincoln, with all his rhetorical deficiencies, but 
nevertheless with the mind and stumbling ability to express logi- 
cal and convincing thought in such a manner as to meet and over- 
come the case of his opponents, surely is entitled to the decision. 

But we are told that “skill in debating” consists in “research, 
reasoning, and speaking.” (p. 203, QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Pusiic SPEAKING, July, 1915.) But this is a question-begging 
definition. How shall the judge determine the comparative ex- 
cellence of the teams in these qualities? Manifestly, an elaborate 
system must be devised to admeasure these qualities; I know of 
no two experts who accept the same standards. The component 
divisions of each of these elements will immediately require 
standardization,—the task is interminable. 

Most instructors and coaches of debate endeavor to prevent 
percentage calculations in arriving at decisions, as it is conceded 
that such calculations lead to palpably absurd results. It is 
also recognized that the debater, who strives to win under such 
a system, is developing a wholly artificial style; in other words, 
is being trained in conditions utterly foreign to those circum- 
stances which he must be prepared to meet in real life. 

No one credits a preacher with 80 per cent for argument, 10 
per cent for diction, and 10 per cent for presentation. Indeed, if 
the public speaker has learned his art, his listener will be com- 
pletely oblivious to any of the elements which make up the en- 
semble of the address. The primary object of forensic art is to 
conceal the machinery of the speech; to use argumentation, dic- 
tion and strategy for the purpose of forceful and convincing 
presentation of the theme, itself. Percentage calculations, on the 
contrary, tend to induce the speaker to emphasize those very 
things which true art demands shall be hidden. 

But how may debate be judged upon the elements of “re- 
search, reasoning, and speaking,” unless the judge adopts some 


percentage method, in fact or in effect? How much credit shall 
be given research; how much to reasoning; how much to speak- 
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ing?’ In any event, it is manifest that some judges will give more 
credit to one element than to others; it is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary that an arbitrary percentage standard be adopted, if 


this method be used at all 


It is apparent, thererore, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
state an acceptable rile, reby execcilence in polemic skill and 
speech art may be « re But the practical valuation of 


public speaking by Doctor S. Ti. Clark, of the University of 
yy the National Security 


Chicago, in his recent pariplilet, issued 
League, more nearly approaches common assent than any other. 
Doctor Clark says: 

“Ninety per cent of public speaking is futile, and the other ten 
per cent not nearly so ¢ttective as it might be, largely because 
speakers fail to keep in mind that public speaking is an art. 

When a salesman goes forth to sell, there is only one test of 
his eflicieney: His sales. 

a - maaleer te : lecmman fnr - ‘de e 1 ile he . le 

Vow, a speaker is a salesman for an idea, and unless the people 


iccept his idea, the speech is a failure. It may have cost him great 


fort, it may be full of erudition, it may have been splendidly de- 


erel; but it was a failure if it did not get the results he wanted.” 


Public speaking an art, and an art is the practical applica- 


Is 
i ~ 


tion of scientific knowledge to definite purposes and objectives. 
Therefore, skill in “reasoning, research, and speaking” should be 
judged by results. In other words, by their power of conviction 
and persuasion, That is to say, the practical admeasurement 
which commends itself to thoughtful minds results in nothing 
more nor less than a comparative weighing of the “case? made 
by speaker, even though we adopt the proposed system, and base 
decisions upon comparative excellence in “research, reasoning, 
and speaking.” 

Argumentation is likewise an art, and debating is merely the 
oral expression of that art. Unless the exponents of the new 
system of judging debate agree that “research, reasoning, and 
speaking” shall be accredited in accordance with their convincing 
and persuasive force (in which case, they merely propose a com- 
plicated and unnecessary method for weighing the “cases” pre- 
sented), then it is evident that they fail to distinguish between art 
and a science. They are asking debate judges to pass upon an 
exhibition or display of scientific technique. Apparently this is 
the idea, for it is said: “Is it an exhibition or a race? Clearly 
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it seems to me it is the former.” (QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
Pusiic SPEAKING, July, 1915, page 203.) 

If this be true, then debating occupies a unique sphere. No 
other contest is so regarded, unless it be a horse show, and even 
here a decision is based upon a result of the art of raising horses. 
The issue is really stated thus: Shall debate decisions be based 
upon the art of coaching debaters or upon the art of argumenta- 
tion, achieved by the debaters? If the latter, we have the 
“case” they present. If the former, we are passing upon “skill 
in debate.” 

Now, the art of speech is not to be ignored, but it has value 
only as an aid in the expression of ideas. It should never be 
given preéminence over ideas. The untutored Lincoln will 
doubtless present his ideas with increasing effect and power when 
he has been properly trained in the art of expression. But, it 
would be anomalous to ignore the essential in favor of the in- 
cident. Likewise, research is not to be ignored. It is impossible 
to reason clearly, logically and convincingly, unless the debater 
is thoroughly conversant with his subject. This is particularly 
true when the student is meeting an opponent in actual contest. 
Therefore, it is again evident that research is also an incident 
in debate. In other words, proficiency in speaking and indus- 
try in research are qualities which must be cultivated in order 
to be convincing and persuasive. Therefore, clear and accurate 
expression, knowledge of debate procedure, industry in research, 
and good speaking do determine decisions because they aid in 
driving the thought home. The debater who possesses these vir- 
tues is persuasive and convincing. But, having performed their 
function, having added to the argument every persuasive element 
which rhetorical art and scholarly industry can give, clear and 
accurate expression, strategic use of debate procedure, inter- 
pretative art and knowledge gleaned from research have given 
the teams’ case every advantage to which it is justly entitled, and 
it is difficult to comprehend why these elements should receive 
further consideration. To do so is really to accredit them twice, 
and, what is far worse, to make the mechanics of debate and 
forensics an end in themselves, rather than to treat these ele- 
ments for what they really are, namely, powerful agencies for 
the transmission of thought. 
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Suppose one team is lacking in some of those elements called 
“debating ability.” Manifestly, it is at a great disadvantage, 
when pitted against a team possessing them. The other team, 
by virtue of its “debating ability,” presents every argument so 
clearly that its entire case receives full credit in the minds of the 
judges. In the hypothetical case just stated, if the decision were 
rendered upon the comparative “debating ability,” of the teams, 
it would be possible that the decision would go to the team which 
had been soundly defeated in argument. It is impossible to avoid 
such a farcical decision, if debate be judged upon any other basis 
than upon the respective merits of the case or argument presented 
by the opposing teams. Debate, unless it is to be deemed a modi- 
fied form of oratorical contest, must be judged upon the merits 
of the argument presented, solely. When debate is so judged, 
it is evident that interpretive art and polemic skill have received 
due and proper credit in and through the force they have given 
to the argument. To accredit them further is to give them 
double weight and to inject a false element, namely, the attain- 
ment of forensic grace and technical skill, as ends in themselves. 

Debate decisions must be rendered upon the merits of the ar- 
gument presented by the debaters, irrespective of the personal 
opinions of the judges concerning the merits of the resolution. 
Doubtless the training would be more practical, if the decision 
represented the opinions of the judges, after an open-minded 
hearing of both sides of the debate, since the contest would then 
assume the character of similar situations in every-day life. But 
inter-collegiate debate is necessarily restricted by time limits, and 
a team must, therefore, select those lines of discussion, which 
careful analysis shows to be fundamental. If the opposing team 
raises no other issues, it thereby constructively admits that the 
first team has elected the controlling lines. It is fair to say, in 
passing, that it requires some hardihood in even an expert in 
argumentation to say, off-hand, that the teams, which have been 
preparing for months, are both wrong and that his personal 
opinions represent more vital and determinative issues. But, in 
any event, it is manifestly unjust to require the debaters to cover 
every possible issue which the judges may raise in their own 
minds; and obviously, it is impossible to do so within the time- 


limits. 
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So much, then, must be conceded to the game: The judges 
must pass upon the arguments presented as though they were ex- 
haustive of the subject. The task of the judge, therefore, is to 
place himself in the position of one who has no opinions or know!l- 
edge of the subject, other than what has been presented, and 
to make the decision which any reasonable and intelligent person 
would predicate upon the premises. In other words, he will say: 
“A reasonable human being, wholly uninformed upon this sub- 
ject, having heard this argument, ought to be convinced that the 
Affirmative is right.” Or, if the contrary: “that the Affirma- 
tive has failed to prove its case’”’ (has not sustained its burden 
of proof). But such judging requires an intelligent and trained 
mind. Every person will not typify the average, reasonable man. 

The exponents of decisions based upon “skill in debating”’ 
insist that decisions based upon the strength of the case or the 
weight of the evidence will result in victory for that team which 
accidentally chooses the right side of the question. 

While it is true that theoretically there must be a “right side” 
to every question, nevertheless, if the question be debatable it 
will never permit either side to conclusively demonstrate which 
is the “right side,” or at least not during the short period of 
time devoted to inter-collegiate debate. There should be no fear 
that college students will exhaust questions upon which the 
greatest statesmen, economists, sociologists, and political scien- 
tists disagree fundamentally. 

Debatable questions are not capable of exact demonstration. 
They should be stated in a form which presents diametrically op- 
posite viewpoints. It is usually true that the real solution of the 
debated problem lies somewhere between these extreme positions 
and the true theory of the debate, whether affirmative or negative, 
will approach as closely as possible to this middle ground. It is, 
therefore, possible to debate either side of a truly debatable propo- 
sition without compromising one’s conscience. A team should 
not be permitted to present any argument which it does not 
believe to be true. We do not permit our teams to do so, and we 
prepare many simultaneous debates in which we debate both 
sides of the same question. Every debatable question presents an 
infinite field of valid argument upon both sides. It is almost 
inconceivable that anyone should fear that great industrial, social, 
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and political questions should develop a one-sided and issueless 


debate. 
I am strongly convinced that most of the one-sided debates 


are only apparently so, their lop-sided character being due solely 
to insufficient or improper preparation, i. e., research, and 
thought. 

Manifestly, the cure for one-sided debates lies in the selection 
of truly debatable questions and adequate preparation. The in- 
structor or coach should see to it that the question is debatable. 
And this is not a difficult task, for there are exceedingly few 
questions which permit of conclusive proof, but, even if the in- 
structor or coach shall have neglected his duty in this behalf, 
nevertheless the decision should be rendered in accordance with 
the weight of the case or argument, since any other decision is 
shocking to every moral sense and productive of false concepts. 

The August, 1917, Case and Comment contains an argu- 
ment to the jury, wherein the advocate displays an amazing “‘de- 
bating skill.” By the use of the “shifting term” and disingenuous 
and transferred logic he proves that a white sheet of paper is 
black! If debate were judged upon comparative “skill in debat- 
ing” and this identical argument were used, it would be insuffi- 
cient for the opposing debater to hold the white sheet up for an 
ocular inspection, and rest his case upon the conclusive evidence 
of complete demonstration. After a few decisions of this char- 
acter, if intelligent college men could still be interested in debate, 
it is certain that disgusted college authorities and an outraged 
public would soon speak in no uncertain terms. 

But decisions based upon “skill in debating” do create a 
“right” and a “wrong” side. It frequently happens that one side 
of a resolution can only be validly maintained by original thought 
and argument. This will only be discovered after the most ex- 
haustive research. But it is evident that the original theory pre- 
sented in actual contest will leave no opportunity to display re- 
search, and the decision will be lost because no credit is received 
for this division of debating skill. 

Or, reverse the situation: In realization that the decision 
will be lost, if the valid line of argument is followed, the team 
adopts a fallacious line, displays its research and wins!!! 
Thought, not proficiency or strategy in reasoning ; creative imagi- 
native, not the mere juggling of other men’s ideas; convincing, 
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forceful expression, not mere technical excellence in speaking ; 


these are the important elements we should seek to develop. 
What is said above in respect of research, may also be said in 


respect of speaking. One side of a question frequently furnishes 
opportunity for oratorical brilliancy, while the other side does 
not. The system of judging debate upon comparative “skill in 
debating,” thus, clearly would make the decision dependent upon 
the accident of choosing the “right” side of the question. 


It is said: 
“The object of the team is precisely the same as that of a 
track team entering a meet. . . . . The distinction is made 


that in judging the track meet a non-athlete will do because anyone 
can see who wins.” (QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
July, 1915, p. 204.) 

Why is it impossible to see who wins a debate? Why is it 
difficult for a judge who is experienced in weighing evidence to 
follow the shifting burden of the issue and to determine whether 
the burden of proof has been carried successfully ? 

The difficulty arises from the fact that these burdens are not 
clearly defined. 

The “burden of proof” is the duty resting upon the affirmative 
to establish a prima facie case in respect of the main proposition, 
by a preponderance of the evidence and rests upon the affirmative 
throughout. It does not shift. This burden is not onerous, for 
it only requires the establishing of a prima facie case, and the 
maintenance of that case to the end of the debate. It does not 
require proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 

“The burden of the issue” is the duty resting intermittently 
upon both the affirmative and the negative to produce evidence 
in respect of the subsidiary questions arising out of the main 
proposition. Issues are the subsidiary question which arise out of 
and are inherent in the main proposition. As is said by Professor 
Ketcham, on page 29 of his work upon Argumentation and De- 
bate: 

“The burden of proof never ‘shifts’; it is duty of producing 
evidence which ‘shifts’.” 

The judge who is experienced and trained in argument will 
find no difficulty in following the zigzag course of the “burden 
of the issue,” and in weighing the evidence, and in finally deter- 
mining whether or not the affirmative has sustained its “burden 
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of proof.’ In other words, he will sce who wins, as clearly as 
will the judge in a track meet. 

Some confusion has arisen because of an attempted distinction 
between evidence and argument in debate. Definitions of evi- 
dence quoted from writers upon legal evidence, are not appli- 
cable to debate. In debate there is no distinction between matters 
of fact and matters of law. Evidence is the material or means 
of proof. Wharton says: “Proof is the sufficient reason for as- 
senting to a proposition as true.’’ Therefore, evidence consists in 
any material, argument, or data, which presents a “sufficient rea- 
son for assenting to a proposition as true.” The argument and 
law presented to a Court constitute the means or material where- 
by the Court is convinced and persuaded that a certain legal 
proposition is true. In other words, argument and legal 
citation are evidentiary in respect of the proposition presented to 
the Court. Legal definitions of evidence restrict it to the means 
used to prove questions of fact. This is due entirely to the neces- 
sary distinction between fact and law in legal procedure. But, in 
debate, not only figures, data, and statistics, but also argument 
and authority, are all evidentiary. The “case” is the entity of 
which all these are the elements. Decisions in debate should be 
rendered upon the preponderance of the evidence, precisely as by 
a jury in a civil suit at law, with the qualification that evidence in 
debate is not limited to matters of fact, and that it shall be as- 
sumed that all possible evidence has been adduced, thus excluding 
judicial notice, knowledge and opinion, since the debate judge 
is restricted to the argument presented exactly as a jury is re- 
stricted to the evidence of fact before it. Here the similarity 
ceases; there is no analogy between the judge upon the bench and 
the judge of debate. The judge on the bench is bound to as- 
certain the “merits of the question” as presented by the pleadings ; 
he will not hesitate to take up the cudgels in behalf of the weak 
advocate with a good cause. The judge, at law, is concerned 
with the merits of “causes,” the jury with the merits of “cases.” 
Similarly, debate judges are solely concerned in the merits of the 
case made. To this extent debate must be artificial; it is neces- 
sarily so, for the time limit will not permit the debater to answer 
the arguments which occur to the judges, most of which have 
been discarded by a well-prepared team as irrelevant or im- 
material, or at least as comparatively inconsequential. In a really 
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worth while debate, something must be discarded ; it is impossible 
to treat the subject exhaustively. It is for this reason that the 
opinions of the debate judges must be eliminated, just as un- 
adduced evidence is to be ignored by a jury, upon the assumption 
that the debaters, in the one case, and counsel and Court, in the 
other, have correctly determined the fundamental issues involved. 
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THE JURYMAN’S VOTE IN DEBATE 


J. M. O'NEILL 
University of Wisconsin 


E; LSEWHERE in this issue is published an article on “Judg- 
ing Debates” by Mr. Hugh Neal Wells, of the University of 
Southern California. Here I take the liberty of commenting on 
that article, particularly for two reasons. In the first place this 
subject is so important that the misconceptions of that article 
should not be allowed to pass unchallenged in THE QUARTERLY. 
(And of course the article should be published. It represents 
the opinion of certain members of our profession. THE QUARTER- 
Ly is dedicated to the exchange of professional opinion without 
any censorship by the editor.) In the second place my position in 
regard to judging debates, as set forth in earlier issues of THE 
QUARTERLY, is under fire throughout this article, and is in one 
place included in the denunciation, “shocking to every moral 
sense and productive of false concepts.” 

Mr. Wells’s position seems to be accurately and concisely 
stated in the following sentences: “The judges must pass upon the 
arguments presented as though they were exhaustive of the sub- 


* ject. The task of the judge, therefore, is to place himself in the 


position of one who has no opinions or knowledge of the subject, 
other than what has been presented, and to make the decision 
which any reasonable and intelligent person would predicate upon 
the premises. In other words he will say: A reasonable human 
being, wholly uninformed upon this subject, having heard this 
argument, ought to be convinced that the affirmative is right. 
Or, if the contrary: that the affirmative has failed to prove its 
case (has not sustained its burden of proof).” This is the 
clearest statement I have seen of the stand taken by those who 
desire a “juryman’s vote” in contest debating, rather than a 
“critic’s vote.” Stated thus baldly, it ought almost to refute 
itself. How anyone conversant with the conditions governing 
contest debating and the conditions governing jury trials, can 
seriously advocate the use of this method in contest debates, 
almost passeth understanding. 
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Just think of the pretense, the assumption, the make-believe, 
you have to go through to work this combination in contest 
debating. 

1. Assume: that the arguments presented are exhaustive of 
the subject. (Three high school or college students on each 
side have spoken from a public platform from ten to eighteen 
minutes each, on, let us say, federal ownership of telephone and 
telegraph lines.) This may over-tax your power to “make-be- 
lieve,” but it must be attempted. 

2. Assume: that the judge will assume that he has no 
opinions or knowledge of the subject, other than what has been 
presented. 

3. Assume: that a judge can determine “the decision which 
any reasonable and intelligent person would predicate upon the 
premises,” which necessarily assumes that reasonable and intelli- 
gent persons would of course agree under the circumstances, 
which is manifestly absurd. 

4. Assume: that the question for debate is “debatable,” or 
reasonably well balanced. Mr. Wells says it should be, which is 
all well enough; but we all know that many questions actually are 
used in the schools and colleges of the country that are not well 
balanced. 

5. Assume: that the burden of proof is actually on the affir- 
mative team. It should be of course. Yet many questions are 
used in contest debate in which the burden of proof is really 
squarely on the negative, as, for instance, “Resolved; that 
America’s entry into the world war was justified.” Nor is it 
sufficient to say that questions should be debatable and properly 
worded. You may or may not be willing to penalize the debaters 
because the members of some graduate council, or committee of 
college presidents, or other question-making body, do not know 
how to word a question for debate. But that will not be enough. 
It may very well happen that a question that was perfectly satis- 
factory when worded, may be made actually undebatable or im- 
properly worded, by changes in legislation or by the discovery of 
practically conclusive evidence on one side, in the period that 
elapses (sometimes six months or longer) before the debate is 
held. So these last two assumptions must always be made regard- 
less of the truth in order to work this system with any fairness at 
all. 
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6. Assume: that proving a case in thirty minutes is no more 
difficult than pointing out in the same length of time that a case 
has not been proved. This is a vital assumption that may be 
very difficult, but it is required by the system—otherwise the 
negative always has an unfair advantage. 

This may not be a complete summary of the pretense that this 
scheme requires, but it will, | trust, illustrate my position when | 

.y that the hollow sham of this complex monstrosity of patently 
absurd assumptions is, to me, simply revolting, hardened cor- 
rupter of youth though I be! 

But let us go further. Suppose we go through the motions, 
siake all the assumptions, and play our parts without a single 
lapse into reality from beginning to end. The decision is ren- 
dered, say for the affirmative. What is it? Simply this: that con- 
sidering all the above mentioned assumptions (and perhaps a 
few more), granting the truth of all these conditions (a number 
of which everyone in the hall may know to be utterly false) the 
affirinative side of the question is right! Does this mean the judg- 
es believe in the affirmative? No, the judges’ beliefs and knowl- 
cdge are eliminated, by hypothesis! It means that the evidence 
and argument presented by the affirmative side was stronger than 
that presented by the negative side. No, this is not quite correct. 
This still smacks a bit of reality. It does not mean that the judge 
in the light of his knowledge and experience in politics and econ- 
omics actually believes in the evidence of the affirmative: but that 
he thinks that an intelligent and reasonable human being who did 
not know anything about politics or economics would believe in 
the evidence of the affirmative, that is, assuming so-and-so, etc., 
etc. Such a person would think under the circumstances that the 
evidence which the affirmative had discovered or which their 
coach, or their teachers, or parents, or neighbors, had discovered 
for them, was stronger than that discovered for or by the nega- 
tive. But what of the debaters on the affirmative team? What 
have they done? They have presented this evidence and argu- 
ment to the judges. They were sufficiently able to speak English, 
or to read English, to submit this case to the judges. There their 
responsibility ended. The judges do the rest. But did they them- 
selves apparently write what they spoke or read? That is 
irrelevant under our system. They had the goods—that is a man 
who did not know anything about the question would think that 
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they had the goods—that is on certain assumptions, he would so 
think—at least the judges think that he ought to! But did they 
know more about the question than the negative? Irrelevant. 
Did they know how to analyze and explain the question better 
than the negative? Irrelevant and immoral. It raises the ques- 
tion of personal ability or skill in debate, and pure minded people 
do not think of such things. Were their attitude toward and re- 
lations with the audience more satisfactory? This has nothing 
to do with the case. They were submitting evidence and argu- 
ment to an elaborately hypothetical board of judges, and their be- 
havior was none of the audience’s business. In fact their be- 
havior was none of the judges’ business either. Behavior clearly 
has to do with personal ability in debate (which is indecent and 
should not be thought of). Were they more courteous to their 
opponents, fairer in their treatment of the other side? Hush! 
Someone will hear you! Such immoral considerations must not 
be brought into this discussion. But were they better able to 
catch and expose the weaknesses in their opponents’ position, 
and to defend their own case against attack? Immaterial and 
“shocking to every moral sense.”” Were the members of the 
affirmative team better speakers? Horrible! I can answer no 
more of your questions. They not only have no bearing on the 
case, but they painfully exhibit your depraved nature. Drop 
them; and go and fumigate your mind! 

You see we must be concerned only with the strength of cases 
or the weight of evidence and argument, as these things would 
be evaluated by a type of person who simply does not exist in this 
world of gross reality in which we live and move and have our 
debates, i. e., a reasonable and intelligent judge of debate, having 
an intelligent and trained mind, wholly uninformed upon a great 
public question, having no knowledge or opinions upon a live 
question of taxation, or federal ownership, or liquor regulation, 
or labor disputes, other than the knowledge and opinions fur- 
nished him by a few student debaters in the short time at their 
disposal. And when we are trying to arrive at such a decision, 
deliberate consideration of the quality of the work done by two 
groups of student debaters (in studying, analyzing, organizing, 
presenting on the public platform, the material available on the 
question) is both irrelevant and morally shocking. The strength 
of cases and the weight of evidence and argument is significant 
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and pure; the honesty, industry, courtesy, skill, ability of persons, 
in study, in reasoning, in speaking, is insignificant and unholy. 
But, says Mr. Wells, the persons excelling in these matters will 
always present the stronger case. They may or may not. It 
obviously depends upon whether the question discussed is so 
worded as to be perfectly balanced, and the material available 
for the discussion of precisely equal intrinsic strength on each 
side. We must assume both of these conditions to be always 
true—or else we must assume that the abler debaters alzvays win 
the advantageous side on the toss of the coin which determines 
their position—or else we must assume (I hate to mention it in 
the presence of you good people) that they will always “make the 
worse appear the better cause.” 

Consider the eleven questions which Mr. Lew R. Sarett uses 
in his article on “The Expert Judge in Debate” in the April, 1917, 
QuARTERLY. Only one of the eleven, the third, could properly 
be considered in making a decision under Mr. Wells’s system. 
And the other ten are the questions which actually bring out how 
much the students have profited by, how much they have been 
educated in, what has actually been accomplished by, the courses 
which Mr. Sarett, Mr. Wells, and the other teachers of argu- 
mentation and debate, are paid their salaries for teaching. If 
skill, or ability, or technique, or proficiency, in argumentation 
and debate, means “developing a wholly artificial style,” if “the 
attainment of forensic grace and technical skill” be not perfectly 
legitimate “as ends in themselves,” if “debating skill’ means the 
use of “disingenuous and transferred logic” which “proves that 
a white sheet of paper is black,” if it means the adoption of a 
fallacious instead of a valid line of argument, or the “mere jug- 
gling with other men’s ideas,” why do the colleges and universi- 
ties spend thousands of dollars a year to have it taught to inno- 
cent students, and how can self-respecting men be found who are 
willing to teach it? 

Whether “there be no higher purpose than winning decisions” 
is not the problem—but, “on what basis should decisions be 
made?” granting that someone wants a decision in a contest 
debate. Of course debating contests add to mental equipment; 
of course debating is a most potent form of educational training. 
No one who is at all informed can doubt these statements. My 
point is that a decision should be made which is based upon how 
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much the debaters appear to have been equipped and educated in 
this field of endeavor, and the decision should always be given 
to the team which shows superior attainment. I wish to empha- 
size, recognize, and reward industry and ability in this field of 
education. I wish to give the prizes frankly, regularly, exclu- 
sively, to superior ability in debating. And why not? Is it be- 
cause this concept cannot be analyzed and defined sufficiently? 
Well isn’t it as easy to define skill in debate as in landscape paint- 
ing, story writing, or poetry? We have contests in these, and in 
scores of other lines of human activity, which no one would ever 
think of judging on any other basis than ability shown in the 
art concerned. “Unique” is hardly an apt word to apply to a 
method generally used in all such contests in other fields. 
Suppose we say ability in debate covers skill or proficiency in 
research, reasoning, and speaking? These words are not of great 
importance. They seem reasonably convenient labels. Use others 
if you wish. We all do know, however, that good debating re- 
quires knowledge of the subject discussed, sound reasoning about 
this knowledge, and effective and oral presentation of the whole 
result to an audience. It is, of course, possible to sub-divide each 
of these and to give each sub-division a certain per cent, if one 
wants that sort of exercise. But it would be fruitless if not 
harmful for a judge to try it in contest debate. His mind should 
not be on such details. I agree with Mr. Wells’s general position 
on percentage calculations. _I see no reason why percentages 
should be given, even to the three phases mentioned above. It is 
probably well, however, to mention these three in order that you 
may be understood to mean by “ability in debating,” ability in the 
whole process, not simply in one phase of it, as speaking, for in- 
stance. But beyond that I see no reason to go. The important 
thing is that in reaching his decision, the judge shall think in 
terms of ability of contestants rather than in terms of strength 
of cases or weight of evidence. Clearly a judge can do this with- 
out adopting a “percentage method, in fact or in effect.” How 
much weight the judges shall give to each clement, or whether or 
not all judges give the same amounts to the same elements are 
minor considerations. Instruct them minutely or not as you 
choose, probably basing your decision as to the amount of instruc- 
tion upon your opinion as to how much the judge knows already 
about proper standards of criticism in debate. I have judged 
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scores of debates, have never received detailed instructions, have 
never made a percentage calculation, and have never given a deci- 
sion on any other basis than the ability of the debaters as debaters. 
\[r. Sarett in his article already mentioned above lists eleven sepa- 
rate questions or clements for consideration, yet gives no per- 
centages. The point is that if the judges consider these elements 
and think in terms of the ability of contestants, the debate 
must be won or lost by the industry and ability of the debaters. 
On Mr. Wells's system the decision is only more or less remotely 
and hypothetically connected with industry and ability, and may 
well be given (in some cases must be given) on accidental ele- 
ments, utterly regardless of industry or ability, in fact on grounds 
with which the debaters had nothing whatever to do. 

May | illustrate the workings of the two systems by use of an 
analogy? Suppose a contest in landscape painting. Two pictures 
have been entered. One shows red cows, in white clover, under 
elm trees, on the banks of a stream, with the Green Mountains 
of Vermont in the background. The other shows white cows, in 
red clover, under oak trees, on the shore of a lake, with the 
prairies of Iowa as a background. Under the system I advocate 
we bring in a group of three experts in painting. We neither 
ask nor care whether they like red cows better than white, wheth- 
er they are “Easterners” or “Westerners.” 

We are not concerned with their tastes in clovers or trees, 
or with their love for mountains or prairies. All we care about 
is their competency fairly and intelligently to estimate compara- 
tive ability in painting. They may think both pictures excellent, 
or both horrible examples of how not to paint. We do not care. 
We simply want to know which of the pictures represents, in 
their opinion, better workmanship. We do not ask the expert 
which he would take for the walls of his own study, if he had to 
take one, and take it quick. If we should he might very well 
say, “I do not like either of them. They are both very poor, but 
if I have to have one of them around, I'll take the one with the 
Green Mountains in the background. For I was born in Ver- 
mont! But as a matter of fact the other is a better example of 
painting. The man who did it is really a better painter.” But we 
do not ask for this kind of a choice. We ask to have the better 
example of painting selected. And we of course need not ask for 
a statement of percentages given to line, color, or other elements. 
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Now apply Mr. Wells’s system to the same contest. He brings 
in three intelligent men with trained minds, and says to them; 
“You see those pictures. Now assuming that the public generally 
holds that a picture of red cows, in white clover, under elm trees, 
on the banks of a stream, with mountains in the background, is 
a pretticr picture than one which depicts white cows, in red clover, 
under oak trees, on the shore of a lake, with a background of 
prairies,—assuming all this, would a reasonable and intelligent 
human being who knew nothing whatever about cows, or clovers, 
or trees, or water, or mountains, or prairies,—would such a per- 
son, think you, if he had to decide in a very few minutes, neces- 
sarily decide that the artist from Iowa had presented a picture 
which demonstrated that the gencral public is wrong in its esti- 
mate of pastoral landscapes? If not the prize must go to the Ver- 
mont painter. And please remember that we are all ladies and 
gentlemen here, and do not allude to anything so immoral as the 
ability of these painters to paint. This contest must be kept free 
from such contaminating considerations.” How profitable such 
contests among painters would be! 

One further point and I am through. The question may well 
arise, “Why get so excited about a juryman’s vote in contest de- 
bating, if it works all right in the court room?” How do the 
situations differ? In the first place the type of question almost 
universally used in contest debating (public questions of policy) 
are never tried before juries.’ It is substantially accurate to say 
that jury questions are private questions of fact: Does A. owe 
B. a thousand dollars for a certain lot of hay? Did A. steal B’s 
cow? The questions may be larger and less bucolic, but these rep- 
resent the tvpe. On such questions the absence of (or the laying 
aside of) all relevant knowledge or opinion, is easier to expect 
and to get. 

In the second place the court allows substantially all the time 
either side wants for the presentation of the case. The time con- 


* Questions of policy are tried out in deliberative assemblies of various 
sorts, and decided by what may be called a “legislator’s vote,” which is a 
very different kind of vote. Here there is no attempt to limit the considera- 
tion to evidence and argument adduced in any particular trial or hearing or 
discussion. The whole knowledge and opinion of the voter, where-so-ever 
gathered or when-so-ever formed, properly govern his decision. He votes as 
he believes om the question, regardless of what anyone has said or left 
unsaid. So far as we know, no one has ever advocated the use of this type 
of decision in contest debating. 
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sumed need not be equal for both sides, and from a day to a week 
may well be taken for the trial of a relatively small question of 
fact. In the contest debate about two hours is taken for the trial 
of a great question of public policy. Third, to help hold the jury- 
men exclusively to the consideration of evidence duly presented in 
this trial, we have their oat/s, the careful instructions of the 
presiding judge, and their realization that an actual question is 
really being decided by them, that the property or liberty of 
fellowmen is actually at stake. And even with these safeguards 
how often the system faiis to work, and the jury does actually 
decide contrary to the evidence in the trial, but in conformity with 
private opinions as to what ought to happen regardless of legal 
evidence. Or take this case for illustration of the bearing of 
jurymen’s votes on our problem. Suppose a man interested in 
the standards of trial lawyers in Chicago courts, wishing to call 
attention to and to reward great examples of distinguished ability 
and high standards of conduct in court practice, should_establish 
a series of prizes to be given to the law firms whose representa- 
tives show the highest order of ability in the work done in con- 
nection with cases in certain terms of certain courts each year in 
Chicago. A committee is appointed by the American Bar As- 
sociation to hear the trials and award the prizes. That the com- 
mittee should be composed of others than expert lawyers is un- 
thinkable, lawyers of ability and professional ideals, probably 
from other cities. Now, can any one seriously hold that the duty 
of this committee is to give the prizes to the lawyers who win 
their cases, or that their duty is to put themselves into an imagin- 
ary jury box and give the prizes to the lawyers who would have 
won their cases if these judges actually had constituted the jury? 
This would be deciding on the cases, and it obviously has no 
necessary, vital connection with the professional ability, ideals, 
or conduct of the lawyers concerned. The question for the jury 
is; Has A’s client a valid claim against B’s client? The question 
for our committee of judges is: Does the work which A has done 
in this trial, when judged by proper professional standards, show 
him to be a better lawyer than B? In deciding this matter the 
validity of the claim of A’s client, as determined either by a real 
or an imaginary jury, is, if not utterly irrelevant, certainly only 
of minor importance. Judgments based on results obtained in 
cases could reward and promote proper standards of ability, skill, 
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conduct, performance, only indirectly and only on the assumption 
that the better lawyer always somehow presents the case that 
wins. 

And this reminds me—Mr. Wells writes: “An awkward, rail- 
splitting Lincoln, with all his rhetorical deficiencies [I wonder 
what they were. 1 did not know he had any.], but nevertheless 
with the mind and stumbling ability to express logical and con- 
vincing thought in such a manner as to meet and overcome the 
case of his opponents, surely is entitled to the decision.” But 
“judged by results” on the case, he did not get the decision in 
his most celebrated debate. Douglas went to the Senate and 
Lincoln stayed at home. Lincoln “judged by results,” by his 
“power of conviction and persuasion” was a failure compared’ to 
the shifty and bombastic Douglas. He did not get results, he 
failed to convince and persuade; his case did not win. But 
honestly I believe that a board of experts in debate would have 
been depraved enough to have given him the prize as a debater, 
to have decided that he had superior ability in debate (in spite of 
his rhetorical deficiencies). And what a scandalous example that 
would have been for the young debaters of Lincoln’s day! 
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WHY IS A BIBLIOGRAPHY? 

HERE has recently been issued by the United States Bureau 

of Education, through the government printing office at 
Washington, bulletin 1917, No. 2, entitled “Reorganization of 
English in Secondary Schools."” It is a “report by the National 
Joint Committee on English representing the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, compiled by James Fleming Hosic, Chairman of the 
Comunittee.”” We reprint in full elsewhere in this issue (without 
comment for the present) the section of the report dealing with 
Oral Expression. The complete bulletin (181 pages) may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for twenty cents. 

The report contains a twenty-two page bibliography divided 
into sections under various headings. There is one section which 
occupies a fraction of one page headed “Oral Expression.” It 
contains cighteen items; eleven books and bulletins, seven articles 
in periodicals. Periodicals did we say? That is wrong. The 
references are to articles in a periodical. Yes, The English 
Journal! How did you guess it? Oh, you knew Mr. Hosic was 
editor and owner of The English Journal? Is that so? It is not 
mentioned in the bulletin. He is referred to as “Chairman of 
the Committee” on the cover, as “professor of English in the 
Chicago Normal School and a special collaborator in the Bureau 
of Education” by Commissioner Claxton in the letter of trans- 
mittal, and as “Secretary, National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, and Chairman National Joint Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of English in the Secondary Schools” under his signature at 
the end of the preface. But the fact that he is owner and editor 
of The English Journal does not appear so far as we have been 
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able to find. But now that you remind us of it, we do remember 
something of the sort. 

But to get back to this unique bibliography. The seven ex- 
clusive references to articles in The English Journal consist of 
three whose titles show specific dealing with secondary school 
problems and four of apparently more general‘application. Since 
April, 1915, the QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PUBLIC SPEAKING has 
carried eight main articles shown by their titles to deal specifically 
with secondary school problems, and eighty-one main articles 
from whose titles one might infer more general application, but 
all dealing with some problem connected with speech. None of 
them are mentioned in this “personally conducted” bibliography. 
But The English Journal and THE QuARTERLY JOURNAL are not 
the only journals in which such articles may be fownd, as may be 
noticed by reference to the Periodicals section of any issue of the 
QUARTERLY. But for some reason none of these other journals 
seem to have qualified for a place in this cute, little, “home-made” 
bibliography. Probably these other journals do not mind; they 
are not particularly concerned with the subject on which this is 
ostensibly a genuine bibliography. We do mind. It is our busi- 
ness to mind. 

THE QUARTERLY is the only periodical in the country de- 
voted exclusively to the field of speech. It publishes, of course, 
more material dealing with oral expression than can be found in 
any other periodical. Anyone who does not know of THE 
QUARTERLY’s offerings in this field is not competent to prepare a 
worth-while bibliography on oral expression. Maybe the writers 
for THe QUARTERLY are no good. But a number of the men 
mentioned in this “private-stock” bibliography not only have 
published in THE QuaRTERLY, but have published more in THE 
QuarTERLy than in The English Journal. It must be that only 
the articles they publish in The English Journal are significant! 
Is that the answer? If it is not sufficient quantity, nor acceptable 
authorship, it must be that the quality of the articles in THE 
QUARTERLY render them unfit for this intimate “family-circle”’ 
bibliography. How can-we comment on that without sacrificing 
our well-known modesty and embarrassing everyone with our 
blushes? We shall have to risk it. There seems, in all serious- 
ness, only one answer to be made. It might be phrased variously, 
but this is the necessary substance of it. If any man can serious- 
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ly consider the articles in THE QuARTERLY which have to do with 
oral expression and then honestly decide that none of them are 
helpful or significant, and can then decide that some of these 
articles in The English Journal are helpful or significant, he is 
not only unfit to prepare a bibliography on oral expression, but he 
is unworthy of being taken seriously on any question in educa- 
tion. 

And so we come again to the question with which this 
editorial is headed. No gentle reader, we have not overlooked 
that either. The bibliography has no little advt. label tucked 
away at the bottom, and, moreover, the bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education do not carry advertisements. They do not have to; 
the government pays the bills. 


OLD NUMBERS OF THE QUARTERLY 
N answer to a request published in THE QUARTERLY some 
months ago, a number of subscribers have donated to the 
National Association, and forwarded to The Banta Company, 
back numbers of THE QuaRTERLY which they could spare with- 
out breaking their files. Such action is, of course, giving some 
financial assistance to the Association but more than that it makes 
possible the possession of a complete file of THE QUARTERLY by 
some subscribers, perhaps libraries, who must otherwise have in- 
complete files. We trust that all readers will send in any extra 
copies that may be in their possession and for which they do not 
have any use. Please do not throw them away. It is now neces- 
sary to charge $1.00 each for any of the numbers in Volume I, 
and the price of other issues will be raised as the stock of copies 
on hand falls to a certain point. 


QUARTERLY DATES 

T the annual convention in December a recommendation 

will probably be made to the effect that the publication date 

of THe QuarTERLy be changed from January, April, July, and 
October, to January, March, June, and October. Such a change 
would bring all the dates within the school year, would prevent 
the loss of many copies of the July number, due to the uncertainty 
of vacation addresses, and would probably make easier the secur- 
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ing of copy, and also doubtless promote the professional service 
of THE QuaRTERLY, by thus avoiding a vacation number. 

Some readers may be thinking that announced dates of pub- 
lication make little difference to a journal that has gotten out of 
the habit of appearing either in the month announced or in the 
following month. The appearance of the April number in June 
and of the July number in September was certainly regrettable. 
A full and complete explanation of these delays would take up 
much time and space and do little good. They are due funda- 
mentally (this word is used with apologies to Professors Wool- 
bert and Hunt) to Bismarck’s influence upon European history. 
You see, early in April the United States declared war on Ger- 
many, and the editor of THE QUARTERLY sent the copy for the 
April number to the Banta Company. The result of the conjunc- 
tion of these two great events was what the speech psychologists 
might call a “complex.” The focus was at Menasha, Wisconsin, 
where a number of near-catastrophies took place in connection 
with moving into a new plant, doing “war-work” on government 
military printing, and finding and training new crews to take the 
places of approximately two-thirds of the Banta force who were 
patriotically impelled “to go after the Kaiser” in one form or 
other of military service. This delayed the April number, which 
delayed the copy of certain articles promised for July (whose 
authors waited to read the April articles) which delayed 
the July number, which was also further delayed by the “com- 
plex” being not yet resolved—and so on—we trust not quite ad 
infinitum. Anyway it was a long and heart-rending tale. The 
business manager and the editor have heard it through and have 
melted. We now respectfully ask you to melt without hearing 
more of the ghastly details. We have every assurance that it 
will never happen again. 
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METHODS AND THE TEACHER 
HE book reviews under New Books in THe QUARTERLY 

JOURNAL are always of interest, particularly when we happen 
to be already acquainted with the book in question. The review 
of Professor Lee Emerson Bassett’s Handbook of Oral Reading 
(Houghton Mifflin) which appeared in the April JouRNAL 
brought forward a question which somehow is kept constantly 
uppermost in the minds of most teachers, the question of methods 
in teaching. 

On the whole, the reviewer heartily recognized the splendid 
qualities of the book; but in speaking of the Program of Recita- 
tions which appears in the back of the Handbook, she said: 

“This plan has too many written assignments for an oral class, 
too much time to be spent in learning about the author—where he 
lived, where he die.!, ete.—rather than the message and inspiration 
of the text. Must we follow this dry-as-dust, antiquated study of 
literature in order to claim a right to scholastic existence with Eng- 
lish departments?” 

Incidentally, out of sixtv-four lesson assignments, only twelve 
are written. These are chiefly resumes of the most important 
chapters in the book. As for the “dry-as-dust, antiquated study 
of literature” having to do with the lives of authors, only two 
such assignments are to be found out of sixty-four, numbers 4 
and 53 about Irving and Sheridan. The point, however, on 
which I take issue with the reviewer is this: granting that the 
study of an author's life in connection with his works may be 
antiquated as to method, it is not necessarily flat, stale, and un- 
profitable as to results. 

I have found that an unexpected amount of interest in an 
author’s works can be aroused by the right kind of presentation 
of the author’s life, a presentation in which the relationship be- 
tween life and works is kept in mind, and from which every fact 
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that does not illumine the thought or spirit of the author’s writ- 
ing is omitted. 

An article appearing in the English Journal for June, entitled 
“Literature, the teacher, and the Teens,’’* is particularly sugges- 
tive in discussing the question. I quote from it: 

Tetuwkod biographical facts can be so presented as to be of 
immense service in stimulating interest. I do not mean dates or the 
periods into which some text-book divides a man’s life, but the vital 
things that helped or made him what he was. Or perhaps a mere 
incident connected with a writing will help to make the students 
want to read it. Tell them, for example, that during the Napoleonic 
War the Scotch poet, Thomas Campbell, was arrested on suspicion 
of being a traitor; when he was brought before the court his only 
defense was to hand the magistrate the manuscript of a poem. The 
magistrate read it and instantly released him. The poem was that 
stirring and splendid battle chant, ‘Ye Mariners of England.’ Im- 
mediately they will want you to read it to them.” 

But supposing that, for the moment, we entirely separate 
the author from his work, and, imagining ourselves in our public 
speaking class, make this assignment for tomorrow: In the 
books on the reserve shelf you will find a great deal of informa- 
tion about the life of Washington Irving. Let us see if out of 
these dead ashes of facts, you can bring Irving to life again, 
make him actually live for us here in the classroom. Try to make 
us see the twinkle in his eye, feel again the charm of his per- 
sonality, and be conscious of his fine idealism by describing defi- 
nite incidents in his life which show that these qualities belonged 
to him. 

I venture to say that the effect on the class will be a deeper 
appreciation of Irving’s writings. Perhaps, too, the result will 
reéstablish our faith in certain antiquated methods or perhaps 
it will make us realize that methods, antiquated or not, are, after 
all, dependent upon the personality of the teacher for success or 
failure. Age-old methods are frequently fruitful of splendid 
results, when sometimes even the newest methods fail in the final 
test. 

To go back to the Handbook; the fact that the book reflects 
the personality of the teacher, of a finely inspired teacher, makes 


*Waitman Barbe, “Literature, the Teacher, and the Teens,” English 
Journal, June, 1917. 
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it thoroughly teachable. Mr. Bassett combines a scholarly attitude 
toward his subject with a practical handling of his material, a 
combination which is the keynote of success in teaching. 
ANNA Laura STEVICK. 
San Rafael High School, 
San Rafael, California. 


SPEECH CLINIC FOR SOLDIERS 

¥ HE following very significant news article clipped from the 

New York Times of September 30, 1917, seems well worth 
reproducing in full. 

In view of the fact that thousands of American soldiers are likely 
to return from the front with their powers of speech impaired or 
destroyed by gunshot wounds of the mouth, the jaw, and the neck, 
great importance is being attached by the medical authorities to the 
establishment in New York of a free clinic where, for the first time 
in this country, all branches of treatment bearing upon the cure and 
correction of speech disorders will be promoted and codrdinated 
upon a practical and thoroughly scientific basis. 

Financed by the private philanthropic endeavor of a number of 
public-spirited citizens, this institution has been incorporated as the 
New York Clinic for Speech Defects, with Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, 
a member of the Medical Board of the National Council of National 
Defense as President. It will be at 143 East Thirty-seventh Street 
and will be opened to the public early in October under the medical 
direction of Dr. James Sonnett Greene, a speech specialist, who has 
done extensive scientific work both here and abroad for all forms 
of speech and voice diseases. 

Not only medical authorities, but scientists from all over the 
country, among them Thomas A. Edison and Dr. Abraham Jacobi 
have given their support to the enterprise as a valuable preparedness 
and defense measure for the cure of soldiers and sailors who may 
require the treatment, which this clinic by combining all the medical 
and scientific facilities bearing upon speech correction and diseases of 
the jaw, will be able to give. 

The staff of the institution will be composed of a number of com- 
petent specialists who have volunteered their services gratis. Ac- 
tively identified with the conduct of the clinic as members of the 
Medical and Consultant Board will be Dr. Abraham Jacobi, Thomas 
A. Edison, Judge Franklin Chase Hoyt of the Children’s Court, Dr. 
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John MacKenty, Dr. Phillip D. Kerrison, Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, 
Dr. George M. Parker, and Dr. James Sonnett Greene. The Board 
of Directors is composed of George A. Hurty, Henry H. Law, 
Thomas Healy, Wilson Hatch Tucker, William H. Brown, Wallace 
Gilpatrick, Frederick C., Boynton, Dr. Herbert L. Wheeler, Dr. 
George M. Parker, and Dr. James Sonnett Greene. 

Aside from devoting themselves to the task of restoring the 
normal powers of speech to soldiers rendered mute by gun and shell 
shot, the members of the Medical Board will also develop extensively 
the treatment of speech defects often inherited or acquired in child- 
hood, such as mumbling, stuttering, and lisping and other diseases 
which heretofore have been practically neglected by the medical pro- 
fession of this country. According to most recent estimates at least 
§00,000 people in this country are stutterers. 

At this clinic, too, practically for the first time in America special 
provisions will be made to cure foreigners of the accent by treating 
the accent as a defect of speech. Inasmuch as correct speech in any 
tongue is unobtainable without thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental sounds which make up the words of the language, a special 
department of the clinic will offer foreigners a course of instruction 
in the fundamental sounds of the English language, so that before 
learning to express themselves they will have first mastered the basic 
sounds correctly. By doing so the foreigner will speak English as 
English should be spoken, and not with a French, German, or Italian 
accent. 

The chief incentive for the establishment of the clinic at the pres- 
ent time, however, was created by the appalling condition of so 
many thousands of soldiers on the French front, who have been re- 
duced to a semblance of idiocy by the loss or impairment of the 
normal powers of speech. Professor W. R. Houston of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, who recently returned from abroad after an exten- 
sive study of the effects of shell shock upon the nervous system, 
described one of its effects as follows: 

“The vocal cords may be paralyzed and the tongue can no longer 
be protruded so that the patient is entirely mute, unable to make the 
slightest sound, to whistle or to blow, or even to imitate the move- 
ments of the lips in speech. His breathing muscles are contracted 
so that he cannot draw a long breath. In milder cases there is a stut- 
tering to a degree of almost complete unintelligibility.” 
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Medical observers with the various armies have commented ex- 
tensively upon the loss of speech due to shell shock. Dr. Giuseppe 
Pansera of the Italian Army wrote as follows: “At first the soldiers 
become mute, but after a course of speech treatment they pass from 
a condition of monosyllabic speech to normal speech. A great many 
of them become afflicted with stuttering, a defect which they did not 
have before.” A French observer, Dr. Liebault, in writing about 
war aphonia, says: 

“The soldiers traced their defective voice and speech condition 
to their stay in the trenches, where they suffered from fatigue, cold, 
and wet. The condition would begin with a cold, developing into 
bronchitis with hoarseness and finally loss of voice and speech. Re- 
markable results were obtained through proper voice and speech re- 
education.” Dr. Milligan with the English army, in writing from 
the front of voice and speech disorders, says, “The worst type of 
cases are those where the soldier has been temporarily buried as the 
result of a shell explosion and has been rescued very much shocked. 
hese cases must be properly treated, otherwise they remain mute.” 

The French and English Governments are daily becoming more 
concerned about the defects in speech which have been produced in 
their armies since the war began. [Efforts are being made to bring 
about complete cures, and when a complete cure is impossible at least 
such an improvement in the condition of the victim that he may be- 
come a useful member of society, able to make himself understood 
hy his fellowmen. Last year there were 35,000 soldiers in the 
{‘rench hospitals alone who suffered from all manner of jaw condi- 
tions, the deformities ranging from loss of teeth to a complete loss 
‘+r demolition of the jaw. Discussing this situation with a reporter 
of The New York Times, Dr. James Sonnett Greene, Medical 
Director of the new clinic, said: 

“It was quite interesting to note that the sufferers did not com- 
plain much about their physical suffering, but that they constantly 
deplored the fact of their inability to make themselves understood. 
They all suffered from various forms of defective speech. They all 
exemplified concretely that the human being, male as well as female, 
loves to talk and be understood at the same time. After all, the im- 
portance of speech cannot be overestimated, as it is really the funda- 
mental vehicle of your existence. A public medical defective speech 
clinic is an absolute necessity, as a preparedness measure for the cure 
of our military body who will surely require such treatment. 
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“The only way to eliminate the different defects found is through 
special and co-relative treatment for the causes which combine to 
create the defect. Dr. Wheeler has been very much impressed for 
years with the numberless cases of defective speech caused by dental 
anomalies such as tooth, mouth, and jaw malformations which came 
under his observation. He felt that the only way for dental patients 
who were suffering from defective speech due to mouth anomalies 
was to have them treated by speech specialists as well as dental 
specialists. For this reason Dr. Wheeler has exerted a great deal 
of energy in helping to establish this clinic where all phases of treat- 
ment related to the correction of speech, directly or even indirectly, 
will be properly coordinated.” 


HE public schools of Fall River, Massachusetts, are this year 

installing special classes in speech work. Dr. Walter B. Swift 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Medicine has been appointed 
Medical Supervisor of Speech Classes. Work will be done in 
phonetics, stuttering, and mental defects. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


HE third annual convention of the National Association of 

Academic Teachers of Public Speaking will be held at the 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, December 27, 28, and 29, 1917. The interest, and even 
enthusiasm, shown by members of the Association in assisting in 
arranging the program, has greatly exceeded that of any other 
year. Most helpful letters of advice and suggestion have been 
received by the President from teachers in all parts of the 
country. Their receipt is hereby acknowledged with many 
thanks. Of course all of the suggestions could not be incor- 
porated into a program for a three day convention. After much 
correspondence and considerable personal conference with mem- 
bers during the past month or two, the President announces the 
following program, which has been determined upon as one 
which will meet the wishes of the majority, will represent all 
sections of our field of education, and will serve as an excellent 
basis for the most helpful series of conferences ever held by the 
teachers in this field. Rather strong statement, do you think? 
Read the following, and see! Of course the proof of the pud- 
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ding is not on the menu card. You must yourself partake of the 
feast. 

You will not have to miss any school work in order to attend. 
A holiday trip will do you good. Expenses will be low. (The 
rates at the Auditorium Hotel for those attending this conven- 
tion: Room for one, without bath, $1.50 and $2.00; with bath, 
$2.50 and $3.00. Room for two, without bath, $2.50 and $3.00; 
with bath, $4.00, $5.00, and $6.00.) Professionally you can 
gain much from matters mentioned on this program, and from 
the private chats with just the people whom you would like to 
meet and ask about various things. 

The acceptances of some of the people mentioned on this pro- 
gram have not yet been received. Some of them may not be able 
to accept. Some who have accepted, or who may accept, may, 
of course, be prevented, by something arising between now and 
late December, from appearing as scheduled. In that sense this 
is a tentative program, as any must be which is published in 
October. But quantity and quality will be substantially that 
shown on this program. 


TuirD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACADEMIC TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

December 27, 28, 29, 1917 
PROGRAM 
THURSDAY FORENOON GENERAL SESSION : 9—12 

1. The President’s Address ............-.- James L. Lardner 

2. The Essentials of a Beginning College Course in Public 

Speaking ...... Harry Garfield Houghton, University of Wisconsin 

Open Discussion: Leader—Lew R. Sarett, University of Illinois 

3. Public Speaking Courses That Should Be given in the High 

DT « shnbewene Walter E. Peck, White Plains, N. Y. High School 

Open Discussion: Leader—Charles A. Dawson, Niagara Falls 
High School 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SECTIONS: 2—4:30 
SECTION ONE 
Interpretative Reading and Impersonation 


Maud May Babcock, University of Utah, Chairman 
1. Interpretative Reading : How to Stimulate the Imagination in 
Interpretative Reading. 
Charles M. Newcomb, Ohio Wesleyan University 
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Open Discussion: Leader—Clara B. Williams, Smith College 
2. Interpretative Reading and Impersonation: Where the First 
Leaves Off and the Second Begins. (Illustrated by oral presentation 
of several literary classics.) 
Katherine Jewell Everts 
Open Discussion: Leader—J. W. Wetzel, Yale University 


SECTION TWO 


Speech Construction and Argumentation 
Clarion D. Hardy, Northwestern University, Chairman 
1. The Rhetoric of Oratory (Persuasive Speech) and How to 
Teach it 
Frank M. Rarig, Minnesota University 
Open Discussion: Leader—Edwin DuBois Shurter, University 
of Texas 
2. Argumentation for Scientific Students. 
N. M. Fogg, University of Nebraska 
Open Discussion: Leader—R. D. T. Hollister, University of 
Michigan 


SECTION THREE 


Defective Speech and V oice Training 
S. H. Clark, University of Chicago, Chairman 
1. Common Voice Defects; The Cause and the Cure of Each. 
Dr. Floyd S. Muckey 
Open Discussion: Leader—Teresa A. Dacey, Director Speech 
Improvement Classes, Boston, Massachusetts 

2. How to Improve the Student’s Resonance. A Report on 
Concrete Cases ........20005: Glenn N. Merry, University of Iowa 

Open Discussion: Leader—Guy B. Muchmore, Cornell Univer- 
sity 


TuHurspDAyY EVENING THEATER, OPERA, ETC. 
Fripay FoRENOON GENERAL SESSION Q—I2 
1. Ways and Means of Getting a Student Before a Real Au- 
dience. A report of practical results. 
H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota 
Open Discussion: Leader—William Hawley Davis, Bowdoin 
College 
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2. Standards of Grading Courses in Public Speaking: Should we 
grade on the skill of the student or on his intellectual grasp of prin- 
ciples, or on both? 

Windsor P. Daggett, University of Maine 
Open Discussion: Leader—H. B. Gough, De Pauw University 
I'rIDAY AFTERNOON CoMMITYEE MEETINGS: I—3 
GENERAL SESSION : 3—5 
1. Educational Journalism, or the Function of Professional 
Educational Periodicals. 
J. McKean Cattell 
2. Report of the Standing Committees and of the Treasurer 
3. Promotion Work. 
H. S. Woodward, Western Reserve University 
4. Report of the Special Committees. 
Fripay EvENING Seven O’CLock 
Dinner and Social Evening 
(Detailed Announcements Later) 
SATURDAY FORENOON SECTIONS : Q—12 
SECTION ONE 
High School Problems 
Sherman Conrad, Culver Military Academy, Chairman 

1. Problems of Interscholastic Debating. 

Andrew Thomas Weaver, Whitewater, Wis., Normal School 
Open Discussion: Leader—Mabel P. Yeoman, Trenton, N. J., 
High School 

2. Contests in Reading and Declamation. 

Lee Emerson Bassett, Leland Stanford Jr. University 
Open Discussion: Leader—Bertha Forbes Herring. Nicholas 
Senn High School, Chicago 
3. Interscholastic Extemporaneous Contests, A. E. Rutenbeck, 
Washington High School, Milwaukee 
Open Discussion: Leader—J. L. Highsaw, Central High School, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





SECTION TWO 
Research and Graduate Work 
James A. Winans, Cornell University, Chairman 
1. Report of Research Committee 
2. Facilities and Opportunities for Research and Advanced De- 
grees. Brief reports from different Colleges and Universities 
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SECTION THREE 
Dramatics 
Frederick Henry Koch, University of North Dakota, Chairman 
1. Staging of Plays and Pageants. Jack Randall Crawford, 
Yale. 
Open Discussion: Leader—Charles M, Holt, Minneapolis, Presi 
dent of the National Speech Arts Association 
2. College Dramatics and the “Community Theater” Movement. 
Alfred G. Arvold, North Dakota Agricultural College 
Open Discussion: Leader—Susan B. Davis, Kent, Ohio, State 
Normal School 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON GENERAL SESSION : 1 :330—3 :30 
Departmental Problems 
(Heads of Departments particularly urged to be present ) 
1. Terminology ; Department and Courses. 
J. W. Ryan, Grinnell College 
Open Discussion: Leader—Warren Choate Shaw, Dartmouth 
College 
2. Prerequisites and Inter-departmental Relations: John C. 
French, Johns Hopkins University 
Open Discussion: Leader—D. W. Redmond, College of the City 
of New York 
ADJOURNMENT 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ENGLISH COUNCIL 

HE annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 

English will be held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, IIL, 
on the Friday and Saturday after Thanksgiving, November 30 
and December 1. The full program is published in The English 
Journal for October. A copy of the program, or further infor- 
mation and particulars concerning the approaching meeting, may 
be had by mail on request to Professor James F. Hosic, Secretary, 
68th St. and Stewart Ave., Chicago, III. 


CORRIGENDA 
Read speaking for spelling in the title and page headlines of 
Professor J. S. Gaylord’s article “Teaching Reading and Speaking 
as Functions of Personality,” Q. J. P. S., III, 265-72 (July, 1917). 
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WHY CANDIDATES FOR OFFICERS’ COMMISSIONS 
WERE REJECTED, Army and Navy Journal, September 15, 
1917. 

The field of public speaking and the teachers of public speak- 
ing have lately secured a new ally, the military men of the coun- 
try. The government officials in charge of the officers’ training 
camps are aware of a few facts with which our profession has 
long been familiar. Inasmuch as most of us are fighting for 
the cause of public speaking more or less alone, the moral sup- 
port given us and our work by the military men in a recent issue 
of The Army and Navy Journal (New York, Septemper 15, 
1917) ought to be of value. 

The article, which voices the opinions of Professor W. Pea- 
cock of the Peacock Military College, Brig. Gen. W. S. Scott, 
U. S. A., and Brig. Gen. H. P. McCain, is an analysis of the 
failure of many of the men to receive commissions in the training 
camps. Most of the causes of failure enumerated are directly 
attributable to a lack of training in public speaking. The follow- 
ing excerpts make interesting reading: 

“Perhaps the most glaring fault noted in aspirants to the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the one that might be corrected by proper atten- 
tion in our high schools, preparatory schools, and colleges, is what 
might be characterized by the general word “slouchiness.” I refer 
to what might be termed a mental and physical indifference. I have 
observed at Camp Funston many otherwise excellent men who have 
failed because in our school system sufficient emphasis is not placed 
on the avoidance of this mental and physical handicap. . . . At 
Camp Funston and other military camps throughout the country, 
mental alertness, accuracy in thinking and acting, clearness in 
enunciation, sureness and ease of carriage and bearing must be in- 
sisted on for two reasons; that success may be assured as nearly as 
human effort can guarantee it with the material and the means at 
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hand, and that priceless human lives may not be criminally sacrificed. 
Only by the possession of the qualities referred to does one become 
a natural leader. 

“A great number of men have failed at Camp Funston because 
of inability to articulate clearly. A man who cannot impart his ideas 
to his command in clear, distinct language and with sufficient 
volume of voice to be heard reasonably far, is not qualified to give 
commands upon which life will depend. Many men disqualified by 
this handicap might have become officers under their country’s flag 
had they been properly trained in school and college. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that more emphasis will be placed upon the basic 
principles of elocution in the training of our youth. Even without 
prescribed training in elocution a great improvement could be 
wrought by the instructors in our schools and colleges, regardless of 
the subject, insisting that all answers be given in a loud, clear, well- 
rounded voice, which, of course, necessitates the opening of the 
mouth and the free movement of the lips. It is remarkable how 
many excellent men suffer from this handicap, and how difficult and 
impossible it is to correct this after the formative years of life. . . . 

“In addition to this physical disability and slouchiness is what 
might be termed the slouchiness of mental attitude. Many men fail 
to measure up to the requirements set for our Officers’ Reserve be- 
cause they have not been trained to appreciate the importance of 
accurate thinking. Too many schools are satisfied with an approxi- 
mate answer to a question. Little or no incentive is given to in- 
creased mental effort to codrdinate one’s ideas and present them 
clearly and unequivocally. Insistence upon decision in thought and 
expression must never be lost sight of. . . . Three months is 
too short a time in which to teach an incorrigible “beater-around- 
the-bush” that there is but one way to answer a question, oral or 
written, and that is positively, clearly, and accurately. . . .” 

Would it not be wise for us to use this bit of ammunition in 
our attacks, individually and collectively, on the “enemy forces” 
with whom we must often contend, Administrative Indifference 
and Professional Hostility ? 


Lew R. SARETT, 
University of Illinois. 
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SPEECH DEFECTS. By Tueresa A. Dacrey. Educational 
Standards, June, 1917, p. 106. 


The following paragraphs are clipped from the above men- 
tioned article, which is apparently a paper read to the teachers 
of the lower grades in the Boston public schools. Miss Dacey is 
director of Speech Improvement Classes. 

“Since we cannot make a scientific study of normal speech in its 
entirety without a careful analytical study of its several elements, we 
must decide upon the nature of these elements. They are of three 
distinct bases: the medical or physical, moral, and mental. Let us 
regard these, as they are in normal speech: positive in existence, re- 
Sponsive in reception of varying stimuli, permissive of prompt initia- 
tive, and accurate in execution of all the speech faculties. Of course, 
the result is normal speech developed in a state of ease and happiness. 

The same bases of the medical or physical, moral, and mental 
exist in defective speech but they are negative ; so negative, in some 
cases, that we are face to face with mutism, apparent mutism, and 
weak voice. According as the degree of negation in the physical, 
moral, and mental bases be existent or chargeable, so will be the 
degree of defectiveness. Hence we find stuttering, cluttering, negli- 
gent speech, chronic serious hesitation, slovenliness, falsetto voice, 
excessive slowness, excessive rapidity, monotony, chronic hoarse- 
ness, etc., and backwardness in all oral work but especially in read- 
ing and spelling. 

Of greater import however is the fact that in all this negative 
condition we find a positive element: in each case a peculiar mental 
state which may be supersensitiveness, discouragement, sadness, fear, 
diffidence, superanxiety for immediate correction, and in the most 
trying case, stubbornness. Retardation in regular school life, in 
nearly every case, varying from one to four years, has frequently 
resulted in bitterness and an estimate that the schools have done 
nothing toward the development or happiness of such minds, re- 
gardless of the fact that equal opportunities were distributed to all. 
The impossibility of equal development was due to the negative con- 
dition. It is pitiable, nevertheless a fact, that many of normal in- 
tellect and strong moral fiber have progressed into the high schools, 
colleges and even professional life, and business, and are now seeking 
correction of their speech defects. During this term four such cases 
have come within my experience: cases of four boys, one of whom 
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has graduated from college and has been forced to give up further 
advancement because of his defect; one longing to enter the min- 
istry and uncertain of gaining entry ; one ashamed to enter the high 
school ; and one in business whose advancement is retarded through 
inability to speak normally. All are graduates of the public schools. 
They cannot afford to pay for the necessary treatment and those who 
would willingly give it gratis are unable to give due assistance 
through lack of time and impoverished energy after a strain of five 
hours daily devoted to the group work. 

In its broadest sense, education by the public schools demands 
the correction in so far as is possible of the physical, moral, and 
mental defects of the children. Some speech defects seem to origi- 
nate in the lower grades, but, I am sure, a predisposition to them 
existed during infancy and early childhood, and the new environ- 
ment with its several areas of opposition, such as that of strange 
children, strange teacher, strange activities, which, though affording 
no obstacle or disadvantage to a strong child, checks in no small 
measure the progress of an abnormal or weak child.” 


THE NEW EMPHASIS OF ORAL ENGLISH. By Cvar- 
ENCE STRATTON. The English Journal, September, 1917, p. 463. 


Mr. Stratton, of the Central High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, makes in this article a plea for the recognition of the fact 
that teachers serve as models for the pupils and that therefore 
teachers should have good voices, should use correct pronuncia- 
tion, and should know how to speak and read. He also comments 
on the “crime” of unintelligently located and constructed school 
rooms and auditoriums. His principal thesis, however, concerns 
the desirability of more emphasis on three types of training: 
First, memorization and delivery of “great passages of litera- 
ture.” (Probably many, if not most, well-trained and experi- 
enced teachers of reading and speaking will quarrel with his state- 
ment that this should be first “in time, if not in importance.” ) 
Second, reciting or reading original compositions; third, talking 
from notes or an outline. 

Mr. Stratton states and reiterates that “training in speech 
should be a regular and prescribed part of the English course of 
every educational institution in America.”” I move to amend by 
striking out the word “English”! In answer to the anticipated 
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objection “that the usual members of an English department are 
not fitted to do such work,” he asks to be “let off with the mere 
retort, ‘If they are not fitted to give training in speech, they 
should be.’ ” Really this won’t do. There is much more to be 
said—or would be if the proposition were actually “up for dis- 
cussion.” But the whole educational world, from primary grades 
to university graduate school, is moving so rapidly away from 
this position that it is hardly worth while now to insist upon the 
reasons why the march is going in the right direction. 

In the discussion of the statement that speech training should 
be regular and prescribed, the following sentences occur: 

“I know of the pleas made for the nervous, the unready, the 
slow, the stutterers. . . . I know it’s a terrible infliction to make 
stutterers speak, especially terrible to the listeners. On the other 
hand, a great many lazy adolescents can be cured of chronic nervous- 
ness by a shock administered by some hard-hearted, strict teacher 
who believes no more in coddling some youngsters than truthful 
physicians believe in pampering overcareful invalids. The few 
pathological cases need no more be considered by us than are the 
few physically unfit when gymnastic courses are introduced into 
schools.” 

This is positively dangerous. Any “usual member of an 
English department,” hard-hearted or otherwise, who attempts 
to cure chronic nervousness by shock, ought to land in jail. The 
usual member of an English department is necessarily and prop- 
erly as incapable of sorting out the “few pathological cases” 
and prescribing the proper treatment of nervousness and stutter- 
ing in speech, even for those cases she would decide were non- 
pathological as she would be of selecting or prescribing for vary- 
ing degrees of physical unfitness in the gymnasium. Such 
work should be done only by a carefully trained specialist in 
speech—one who is trained in physiology, anatomy, psychology, 
phonetics, elocution. Whether such a person knows anything 
about English composition and literature is utterly irrelevant, 
and whether or not such a person can speak and read the English 
language is relatively unimportant. 

J. M. O’N. 
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NEW STANDARDS IN ORATORY. By Frances M. PErRry, 
Educational Review, June, 1917, p. 26. 


In this article Miss Perry, of the University of Arizona, 
advocates extemporaneous speaking as the only proper aim of 
instruction in public speaking. “In the first place the public and 
the English teacher should quite steadily see the goal to be that 
of training for extemporaneous speaking.”” She objects to arti- 
ficiality and affectation in speaking, which she calls elocution, and 
to false ornament, sophistry, bombast, insincerity, absence of 
honest conviction and straight thinking, which she calls adapta- 
tion to the audience or oratory. Her closing paragraph is 
as follows: “If we give adaptation of speech to hearer and elocu- 
tion so smal! a place in the teaching cf public speaking, the work 
of that department wears the strangely familiar look of composi- 
tion, and composition plus constant practice in extemporaneous 
expression before an audience, is what it rightly is.” 
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Parliamentary Procedure. By Roitto L. LYMAN AND FRANK 
W. Dignan, Chicago: LaSalle Extension University, 1917. 
Paper, pp. 30. $0.25. 

This pamphlet contains a complete account of the steps to be 
taken and the business to be transacted at the first three meetings of 
a society just being organized, a model constitution and by-laws, a 
concise but complete discussion of parliamentary motions, and an 
excellent chart which clearly indicates the proper handling of motions 
and questions of all kinds. It ought to be very useful indeed to 
teachers who wish to give instruction in parliamentary law either 
in regular classes or in student organizations. 


J. M. ON 


Argumentation and Debate. By James Micton O'NEILL, 
Craven Laycock and Robert Leighton Scales. New York, 
MacMillan Co., 1917. Pp. 495 XVI. Cloth $1.50. 


Laycock and Scales’ Argumentation and Debate was published 
in 1904. Professor James Milton O'Neill now offers a complete 
revision of that work. The revision presents the same general 
arrangement as the former work, retaining the four sub-topics of 
Argumentation ;—namely, Invention, Selection, Arrangement, and 
Presentation. As stated in the preface of the revision, “The vol- 
ume is the result of a complete re-writing” of the former work. 
Amplification and restatement have been made in parts dealing 
with “the methods and precepts which argumentation has _bor- 
rowed from logic, law, rhetoric, and oratory.” The subject of 
Debate has been re-developed and specially arranged to meet 
the needs of institutions where the course in argumentation and 
debate leads to intercollegiate debating. The book possesses a 
make-up for clearness. Each chapter is introduced with a brief 
outline of the contents, the sub-topics in the text are marked with 
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symbols of sequence and are also in black faced type. Exercises 
follow each chapter illustrative of the points under discussion. The 
foot notes are abundant and they suggest a wide acquaintance with 
writers in this subject and adjacent fields. 

The discussion of Argument is illustrated considerably from 
the lawyer’s point of view. This enhances the value of the text for 
study in pre-law courses. The legal atmosphere of the text may, 
however, be an objectionable feature as some points may have been 
too technically presented to hold the interest of undergraduates 
who do not look toward law. This is answered by the author's 
point that Argumentation has been best developed in legal practice 
and we may not well overlook the fact. The main and generally 
accepted principles of argumentation are fully discussed. Notable 
features are “burden of proof” on pages 37 and 38; the discussion 
of argument from “sign” pages 138 and 139; “three great rhetori- 
cal principles” beginning on page 198; and the “parallel column 
brief” pages 238 and 239. 

One might inquire why Part III which deals with debate was 
not included in Section D of Part II on Presentation, or vice versa. 
The two discussions are so closely connected that there seems repe- 
tition. The debated relation which conviction bears to persuasion 
is clearly stated in the Introductory and probably most teachers of 
argumentation will fully agree. The book is a thorough treatise on 
Argumentation and Debate. Its merit will without doubt immedi- 
ately win a place for it among the best texts on this subject. 

G. N. M. 


The Fundamentals of Oral Expression. By GLENN NEWTON 
Merry, Iowa City, 1917, Published by the Author. Paper, pp. 


This pamphlet is the first of a series of three on the Fundamen- 
tals of Public Speaking. It deals entirely with the problem of de- 
livery. The text is divided into ten sections with the following 
titles: The Forms of Public Speaking; The Method of Direct, 
Conversational, and Natural Speaking; Thought Dominance; 
Mood Content; The Physiological Basis of Tone Production; 
Articulation and Pronounciation; The Speaking Voice; Position 
Movement, and Gesture; A Standard of Effective Delivery; and 
Oral Interpretation. 
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The author emphasises the fundamental purpose of all delivery 
in section two when he says, “The sole purpose of the mind of the 
speaker is to convey thought to another mind, to express to an- 
other mind the impression it possesses.” He follows this with the 
true statement that anything which comes between the speaker and 
his auditors, such as an unpleasant voice, affected manner, awkward 
gestures, etc., is inimical to success. In section three he discusses 
Thought Dominance. He says that we reveal Thought Dominance 
by means of Emphasis; that there are four forms of Emphasis: 
(1) Force, (2) Pitch, (3) Time, and (4) Pause and Word Group- 
ing. 

The principal criticism of the development of this section is 
that instead of emphasising the fundamental law of thought pos- 
session laid down in section two, or the stimulating of the cause 
of all expression, he advocates the development of the mechanical 
means by the use of mechanical exercises. The following example 
is typical. “Speak the following sentences and note how thought 
is made clearer by additional force or stress of voice upon the itali- 
cized words ; then decrease the force.” This same point of view is 
held throughout the discussion of Pitch, Time, and Pause. Not 
once does he mention the fact, which is now generally recognized, 
that changes of pitch are due to discrimination in thought, that 
slow or rapid movement is the result of the mental or emotional 
attitude of the mind, and that to improve these means of emphasis 
we must stimulate the action of the mind. : 

The same criticism will apply to the chapter on Mood Content. 
Too much emphasis is placed on the mechanics of voice. Note his 
definition of Voice Quality. “By voice quality is meant combina- 
tions of the inflections of emphasis peculiar to the emotion to be 
conveyed.” . . . “If we analyze the voice quality of gayety we 
find Time, Pitch, and Force playing a very important part. The 
tone of gayety is much higher in pitch than the tone of reverence or 
pathos.” . . . “We suit the tone to the thought.” 

In the first place few would accept his definition of voice quali- 
ty. There is no attempt to explain the different causes of different 
qualities of tone, no hint that the student should genuinely think 
and feel. He should simply “develop a vocabulary of tones” and 
then use those tones as the occasion requires. That is the worst 
kind of elocution. It is simply using the voice for effect rather 
than stimulating the cause for right vocal action. 
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The section explaining the Physiological Basis of Tone Pro- 
duction is very well put with one exception. It seems like splitting 
hairs to divide exhalation into effusive, explosive, and expulsive 
exhalation. Such a division with the exercises given simply tends 
to make breathing mechanical. rxercises for the control of the 
diaphragm would accomplish the same result without introducing 
mechanics or useless terms. 

There are two splendid sections on Pronunciation and Articula- 
tion, but the sections on the Speaking Voice and Position, Move- 
ment, and Gesture, while they contain much that is good fail to 
emphasize fundamental causes. If the author had carried through 
the fundamental law laid down in section two, namely that impres- 
sion precedes all expression, he would have had a very usable text 


on delivery. 
F. W. O. 


Note: Wholly unavoidable accidents have so delayed the review of Presi- 
dent William Trufant Foster's revised edition of his Argumentation and De- 
bating (which was arranged for in September) that it is necessary to go to 
press with the October number without the review. It will appear in the 
next issue of the QUARTERLY. 


—Editor. 











TO-DATE TEXTS ON 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATING Eiitiss- . $1.40 


By Wittiam TruFant Foster, President of Reed College, formerly Professor of En- 
glish and Argumentation, Bowdoin College 
This edition embodies the experience of more than one hundred teachers who have actually used 
the original text in class. Freshness, variety, and vitality, characterize the material used to illustrate 
the many types of argument discussed. 


A HANDBOOK OF ORAL READING - : $1.60 


By Lee Emerson Bassett, ssociate Professor of English, Leland Stanford Junior 
University 
This book is based on the theory that effective oral expression is the result of clear thinking 
The Relation of Thought and Speech, Impressiveness in Speech, Technical Principles, Training the 
Voice, and other subjects of like import are discussed The illustrative selections are from authors 
of recognized literary merit. 


THE BRIEF. With Selections for Briefing - : $1.25 
By Carrot, Lewis Maxcy, Morris Professor of Rhetoric, in Williams College 


The larger part of this book is made up of interesting illustrative examples of argumentative 
addresses. The first eighty-five pages set forth the principles of the brief. All public speakers will 
find much help in the study of this book. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston, New York, Chicago 











SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President ANNA BARIGHT CURRY, Dean 


Twenty Associate Teachers and Lecturers 


The Oldest and Best Equipped School of its Kind in the World. 
98 per cent of its graduates are holding lucrative pesitions. 


SUMMER TERMS 


With Credits toward College Degrees. 


New York University, University of Vermont, Boston, Asheville 
and Chicago 


Send for circular of Library of Dr. Curry’s books, dealing with 
the spontaneous or co-operative side of Expression. Of interest 
to teachers, speakers, actors, artists and all interested in creative 
or artistic activities of the mind. 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, 308 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


301-321 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 




















ORATORY THAT HAS MADE 
NATIONS AND MEN 


Oratory That Is Filled with the Essence of 
the Spirit That Has Taken This Country 
Through Its Formative Years 


Great Debates in American History 


shows you the sequence of events that made our country what it is, that has given our public men 
their places in the nation 

Only in these books can you get the whole absorbing story of our nation’s development put into 
logical order and simple form. Only in these books can you read history, not through the eyes of 
another man, but as if you, yourself, were the historian preparing his material. 

These books were considered such an important publishing achievement that the governing 
board of the American Librarians’ Association ordered a special analytical card index of them made 
at great cost, something that has been done for only one other set of books published. 


Suppose you were called upon suddenly for a speech on neutral rights—where would you go for 
your information? And, if you did know of some place to go, wouldn't you be merely getting some 
other man’s information on the subject? In these books you can go to the source, you can see the 


diplomatic reasons, the foundation stones, in the very beginning of our history, the very reasons for 
whch we have maintained our present position. You can read the orations and speeches delivered 
in our legislative assemblies which formed public opinion and which swayed our lawmakers. 

More than a library of orations! True, it gives all the great orations that our country’s forma- 
tive years have inspired, but it gives much more than this. It is a carefully compiled record giving 
original documents, important speeches, reproducing the chief cartoons of every great controversy 
that perplexed American statesmen. In it you can trace the progress of American statesmen and 
their eloquence in war and peace, including the diplomatic maneuvers that preceded the Span sh War 





Lawyers and Publicists Depend upon It 


Being arranged according to subjects instead of in chronological order, the study or reading 
of any one topic becomes simple and easy and truly fascinating 

You read what was said by this or that president, you read the speeches that were 

made by the public men of the time, you see the chief cartoons that the events 

called forth, you learn what the sentiment of the country was; plain as a road 

map, is spread before you the fabric of political strategy, the reason for this 

speech, the result of that peculiar move. Back of the great orations that 


Literature Pub- the events called for, you see the things that really inspired them. And 
lishing Company, Ox, then you are enabled to understand why final action took exactly 

‘est 2 : &, he cours lid, af yeeks h f . 
134 West 29th Street On the course it did, after weeks, or perhaps years, o hammer 
New York, N. Y. ing at the forge of oratorical discussion. 


Without obligating me in 

any way, please send me full 

information descriptive of the dif- 

ferent bindings of your fourteen-volume 

set of Great Debates in American History, and 


ceretans = 2, ' ~: Current Literature 
Publishing Company 


You will want to know more about this % compilation. 
It costs nothing to get full particulars. Write at once. 
\ postcard will do, or use the handy coupon. 
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Street 134 W. 29th St., 

Ci NEW YORK CITY 
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TALKS ON EXPRESSION 


By LELAND T. POWERS 


A book dealing with the scientific side of Right Expression, of interest to teachers, 
speakers, actors, artists, and all who are interested in the expressional 
activities of the mind. Price $1.00. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EXPRESSION 
By LELAND T. POWERS and CAROL H. POWERS 


A primer of basic principles underlying the Art of Public Reading. Price $1.00. 


PRACTICE BOOK 


By LELAND T. POWERS 


Containing selections for classroom practice, arranged according to the philoso- 
phy taught in LELAND Powers ScuHoot. Price 75 cents. 





Address LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 











31 Gardner Way West BOSILON, MASSACHUSETTS 
1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days Baird Bureau of Personal Service Furnishes 
d } ; ; Outlines, revision and criticism service, and 
During a period of twenty-four consecutive other helps for sermons, debates, speeches and 
working days, 1915-16, emplcyers asked us other forms of public address, any subject 
for 1647 teach ers to fill po-itions in thirty- we spec — on ,eiins o, onder popular 
- . 4 a ectures anc specia talks, anc perform many 
three states. OUR FIFTH YEAR of recom personal services for teachers and public 
mending only when asked to do so by em speakers and entertainers Let us quote on 
ployers. THIS IS WHY our members are your requirements ; 
usually elected. THEY ARE WANTED. Write for short list of new monologues. 
Thirteen Thousand brainy men and women BAIRD BUREAU, Desk C., SCIO, OHIO 


placed by our Association. Free registration. 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass'n, Inc. 
656 Scarritt Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








The Morals of Monopoly 
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and Competition 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency By HOMER B. REED, Ph.D. 
Fred Dick, Mgr. This book offers an enlightening dis- 
504-505 Kittredge Bldg. Denver, Colo. cuss‘on of monopolistic corporations 
— and produces strong arguments for 
Twenty-three years of successful experience regulated prices and the control of 
in behalf of teachers and school officials. big business by the government. 
We operate in all Western States. It should be of interest and impor- 
We fill positions in all lines of teaching tance toevery wide-awake American 
Our calls are increasing yearly for super- of today. 
visors and teachers of special subiects. 143 pages, cloth; $1.25 net 


Early registration brings best results. nays 
George Banta Publishing Company 


Co-operating Agencies MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Harrisburg, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
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TWO STANDARD TEXTS 


in use throughout the nation and spontaneously commended by 
over two hundred teachers of public speaking 


Effective Speaking 


By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS, Director, Department of Public Speaking, the Theological 
Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at Chicago; Principal, Phillips School of 
Oratory, Chicago. Price $1.50 


Of this book the Review of Princeton University says: “Effective 
Speaking is now used as a textbook in very many of our leading universities, 
and is generally considered by teachers of public speaking to be the most help- 
ful work on that subject yet published. It is a definite, clear, and convincing 
presentation of the essential principles of effectiveness in all forms of speaking.” 

Recently a magazine of imternational circulation, in response to the 
request for the name of a good book on Public Speaking, made special inquiry, 
and reported to its readers that the very best book was Effective Speaking. 








WARNING 
On account of the great success and nation-wide popularity of Effective 
Speaking by Arthur Edward Phillips, there are appearing near imitations of the title 


of this book. : 
Fix in your mind the exact title and the name of the author. Insist on getting 


Effective Speaking by Phillips (Arthur Edward). 








Natural Drills in Expression with Selections 
By ARTHUR EDWARD PHILLIPS. Price $1.25 

THE GREATEST RESULT IN THE LEAST TIME. By means of 
the half-minute to minute colloquial and classical drills, every student, even in 
a large class, can be given personal drill and criticism at each session. The 
entire text of Natural Drills in Expression with Selections is constructed so 
as to meet the great truth psychology has demonstrated, namely, that frequent 
short recitations are productive of much greater result than infrequent long 
recitations. 

A TEXT THE STUDENTS ENJOY. It is the unanimous testimony 
of those who use Natural Drills in Expression with Selections that it is a text 
the students enjoy. The simple examples from everyday life, the classical 
parallels, the novelty of the drills in articulation, and the great variety of the 
selections, all these give to the text a freshness of treatment that keeps the 
student pleasurably interested. 
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NOTE.—If you are teaching the use of the voice, correct articulation, the interpretation of 
literature, and all that pertains to delivery you need Natural Drills in Expression with Selections. 
f you are teaching Extemporaneous Speaking, how to construct a speech--how to be 


effective in the matter of one’s talk—you need Effective Speaking. 


THE NEWTON COMPANY Chicago, Ill. 
































Byron W. King’s 
School of Oratory 


ELOCUTION AND 
DRAMATIC CULTURE 


Offers Courses of Instruction for those 
desiring to prepare for Public Speaking, 
Entertaining, Pulpit and Platform Oratory, 


Dramatics and Story Telling. 


Remedial Speech Department for the 
Correction of Stammering and _ other 
Defects of Speech, the Cure of Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Enlarged Tonsils, Adenoids, 
etc. 

Departments of Music and Art. 

Term opens September 10, 1917. 


Send for Prospectus of School, Dormi- 


tory, Publications, etc. 


Positions of all Kinds for 


Teachers 


HE best schools and colleges in the 
United States and Canada write and 
wire us forinstructors. Teachers of oratory, 
elocution, and supervisors of reading should 
write us. Ask for our free literature 


The 


Co-operative Instructors’ Associatiou 
Marion, Indiana 








THE VOICE IN SPEECH 


BY CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
Textbook for Oral English adopted by 
The Boston Normal School, The N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, and many other 
Schools. 
Retail price $1.25 met 





Address all business communications to 


CLARA KATHLEEN ROGERS 
309 Beacon Street BOSTON, MASS. 











Northwestern University 
School of 
Oratory and Physical Education 


EXPRESSION 


Courses — Interpretation; Debate; 
Practical Public Speaking; Dramatics; 
and kindred subjects. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Courses — For Physical Directors 
and Playground Workers, Pageantry, 
Story Telling. 


Ralph B. Dennis, Director, 
Box 350 Evanston, Ill. 








The School of Oratory 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Nine class courses leading to proficiency 
in original Public Speaking: Principles of 
Elocution, Argumentation and Debating, 
Advanced Debate, Parliamentary Usage, 
Oratory, Rhetorical Criticism, Oratorical 
Seminar, Current History Speaking, Story 
Telling. 

Six Class Courses Preparing for the Art 
of Expression: Elocution, Literary’ Analy- 
sis and Interpretation, Junior Shakespeare, 
Senior Shakespeare, Interpretative Seminar 
and Normal Course. 


Moat Complete Course in Middle Weet. Full 
Two Year Course Leading to the B.O 
Degree. One Hundred and Twetre 
Enrolled Last Year 


Regular college credit in Kansas Wes- 
leyan and grades recognized in leading 
universities in all states. Tuition Six 
Dollars per Semester hour; Private lessons, 
Semester of 18 lessons, $27. For catalogue 
and detailed information address the Dean. 


ELTON RAYMOND SHAW, M.A. 
Kansas Wesleyan School of Oratory 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The National Association of 
Academic Teachers of 
Public Speaking 





AIMS: To promote a more general acquaintance among teachers of Public 
Speaking and to develop solidarity. 
To secure for members the benefits of co-operation and recognition 
which similar organizations secure for our colleagues in other fields. 
To encourage research work and the expression and crystallization of 
professional opinion. 


To help raise professional ideals and establish more uniform standards. 


MEMBERSHIP: If you are a teacher of Public Speaking in any form 
in a college, university, normal or secondary school, or private insti- 
tution, or are especially interested in this work, you are invited to 
become a member. Even if you are not a teacher but are especially 
interested in this work, your application will be considered by the 
Membership Committee. 

You will increase the power of the Association to accomplish its aims. 
You will have a voice in the contro! of its activities. 
You and your work will grow through the exchange of ideas and 
methods. 
You will receive the Quarterly Journal. 
The dues ($2.00 a year, plus $1.00 registration 
fee for the first year) cover subscription to 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Send membership applications (or subscriptions at $2.00 a year) to 
George Banta Publishing Company 
Menasha, Wisconsin 


or the Business Manager 
H. S. Woodward, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 









































